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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 
serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
translating the Greek New Testament into English forms of 
hought and expression. The work has not been undertaken 
under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 
terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 
written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 
exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 
as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
historical grammar, this is incidental. Its main purpose is 
to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 
the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the dis- 
tinctions of mood and tense. 

The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 
with accuracy and clearness must possess -along with other 
qualifications for his work -a knowledge of the distinctions 
of thought which are marked by the different moods and 
tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 
work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with 
the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
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that he have at hand for reference an encyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading functions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 

The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of New 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those -which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greek 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 

chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a limited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of English usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu- 
rately a thought expressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one's own language as through ignorance 
of Greek usage. 

As concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Respecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentione:d 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list, are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D'Ooge and W. W. Beman of the University of 
Michigan, my brother, Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Rochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. But I am chiefiy indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Rort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf's 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word text designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student into whose 
hands the book may fall. 


ERNEST D. BURTON 


NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION.--It having become necessary to send the 
plates of this book to the press again, I have availed myself of the opportunity 

to correct such errors, typographical and other, as "have come to my attention, 
and to make a few alterations of statement which use of the book has convinced 
me are desirable. The chief changes are in §§ 67 Rem. 1,98, 120, 137,142-145, 
153, 189, 195, 198, 200 Rem., 202, 225, 235, 236, 318,325-328, 344 Rem. 2, 352 
Rem., 406, 407,485. 


CHICAGO, June, 1898. E.D.B. 
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SYNTAX 
OF THE 
MOODS AND TENSES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. FORM AND FUNCTION. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one function, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the same function, or group of functions. Compare, e.g., the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, ADoa and sizetv : these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
édeica and éotnv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197, 198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, e.g., the various 
functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective func- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 


2. THE INTERPRETER'S RELATION TO GRAMMAR. Both the 
grammarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 

and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 

the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name -all this belongs to historical grammar. To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 

which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing -this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
cal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. Exegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 

since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the results only of the processes 
of historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing acommon name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, €Avoa and é\imov, does 
not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. N or does it concern him that 
the ai at the end of the Infinitives, deigo1 and iévai, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the interpretation of the 
phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing? What, e.g., in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive? 

For practical convenience forms are grouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is, What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood? These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 

3. The Greek verb has four moods,-- the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent .moods. 


REM. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 
cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 


4. There are seven tenses in the Greek, -- the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Perfect. 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always, Primary tenses; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. 
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5. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, i.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(b) As respects its time, as past, present, or future. 
The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA. 821; G. 1249. 


REM. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 
but progress. This latter function belongs to the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows: -- 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. 

As respects time: The Present and Perfect denote present 
time; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time; 
the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and grammatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Cf. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con- 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf. 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless. 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


8. The Progressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. EA. 824; 
G. 1250, 1. 
Matt. 25:8; ai Aaumddec HUdv oPévvevtat, our lamps are going out 
Gal. 1:6; Q@avpdtw Sti obTwH>s TAYEWS LETATIDEOTE GO TOD KAAECUV- 
Tos vd, I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you. 
9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the" historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 

10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the "Pro- 
gressive Form." Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb (QavudCa), in Gal. 1:6, is a Progressive Present, 
but is best translated I marvel, the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 


11. THE CONATIVE PRESENT. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
H.A. 825; G. 1255. This use is, however, not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in 
progress. John 10:32, AWdaCete, and Gal. 5:4, ducatodode, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Rom. 2:4, aye, leadeth, i.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 23. Respecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 


12. The General or Gnomic Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 
truths. EA. 824, a; G. 1253, 1291. 

Matt. 7:17; n&v dévdpov ayabov Kapmovdc ToLEl, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; iAapov yap SoTHv ayane 6 OEdc, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 


13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 
in that act. 


Acts 16:18; mapayyéAA@ oot év Ovonatt Inood Xptotod, I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. See also Mark 2:5, a@ievtat; Acts 
9:34, idta1; 26:1, émitpémetat; Gal. 1:11, yym@pifw, and the numer- 
ous instances of Aéyq in the gospels. 


REM. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 


14. The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 
which the speaker conceives himself to be.. EA. 828; 

G, 1252; 


Mark 11:27; kai Epyovta TAA sic TepoodAvua, and they come again 
to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8:49, épyetat; John 18:28, &yovow. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 


15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 


Mark 9:31; 6 vidg tod &vOpamo0v Tapadidotat sic yeipas AvOpanoav, the 
Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26:18, 
mod; 27:63, éysipopot; Luke 3:9, &kKkomtetat. 
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REM. The term "Present for Future" is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 203 f., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 265 ff.; WH. pp. 331 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be Supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See; e.g., J. 397; K. 382, 5; G.MT.32. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 


16. The Present form kw means I have come ( John 2: 4 ; 

4: 47; etc. ). Similarly mapeyu (I am present) sometimes means 
I have arrived (Acts 17: 6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of &kt@ 
meaning [ am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) is more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 

11: 18; 2 Thess. 3: 11). Such use of the Present belongs to 

a very few verbs. HA. 827; G. 1256. 


17. The Present of past Action still in Progress. 

The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 

expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 

is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 

an action which, beginning in past time, is still in prog- 

ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 

the use of the Perfect in such cases. RA. 826; G. 1258. 

Acts 15:21 Mavons yap &« yevedv apyaiov Kata 1dAW Tovs KNnpvo- 
Lovtas avtov éxet, for Moses from generations of old has had in every 
city them that preached him. See also Luke 13:7, €pyouor 15:29, 
dovAevo; John 5:6, éxe1; 2 Tim. 3:15, oidac. This Present is 
almost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 


REM. Cf. Br. 156, "Das Prasens in Verbindung mit mdpoc, mGAa1, 
moté wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudriicken, die 
sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht." In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs mdpoc, etc. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 

ing up to this time, may also be used of acts. beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27:8; 
28:15. Cf. 46, and 52. 


19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of View, as 
respects time, of the original statement; a Progressive Present 
in indirect discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 


20. PERIPHRASTIC FORM OF THE PRESENT. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23:19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aorist Participle; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 

and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb sii (rarely also badpy@), are used instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion with examples in B. pp. 308-313, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S. pp. 131 ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present Indicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 

Matt. 27:33; gic TOmOV AeyouEevov ToAyo0G, 6 géotw Kpaviov Tomoc 

AEyOuEvoc, unto a place called Golgotha, which is called Place of a 

Skull. See also Matt. 1:23; Mark 5:41; 2Cor.2:17; 9:12. 


12 THE TENSES. 
THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 

used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 

G. 1250, 2. 

Mark 12:41; kai moAAoi TAOVOLOL EBaAAOV TOAAG, and many that were 
rich were casting in much. 

Luke 1:66; Kai yap yeip Kupiov Hv pst’ adtod, for the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

John 11:36; id 1c Eire avtOV, behold how he loved him. 


22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro. 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2 : 51, 
his mother kept [é1empet] all these things in her heart; in Luke 
24:32, A. V., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
R. V., was not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, katopévn, the English form 
did burn sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 


23. THE CONATIVE IMPERFECT. The Progressive Imperfect 

is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 

Cf.11. HA.832; G.1255. 

Matt. 3:14;0 dé dteK@AvEV adTOV, but he would have hindered him. 

See also Luke 1:59, €kdAovv; 15:16, édi600; Acts 7:26, ovvnA- 
Laooev; 26:11, HvayKaCov. 


24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 

fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 

HA. 830; G. 1253, 2 

Acts 3:2; dv éti8ovv Ka0' nuépav mpdc Tv Bdpav Tod iepod, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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25. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 


26. The Imperfect and Aorist with Gv are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with dv in conditional relative clauses is possibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf. 315. 

27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Either tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 


Rey. 3:15; d@edov woxpds As 4 Ceotdc, I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. See also 1 Cor. 4:8 (Aor.); 2 Cor. 11:1 (Imperf.). 


REM. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by sie 
or si yap with the Indicative (HA. 871; G. 1511) or d@eAov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 B.C., w@felon is found with the Indicative 
(L. & S., ogetio II. 3. fin.). In the New Testament si yap (in this 
sense) and gi0¢ do not occur, but é6@EAov, shortened form of @eAov, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
tive. WM. p. 377; WT. p. 301, N. 2. 

REM. 2. In Gal. 5:12 d6@eAov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 


28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
ill progress. 
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John 2: 7; Hv siyete &m' apyiic, which ye have had from the beginning. 

See also Luke 2:49; Rom. 15:22; Rev. 3:2 (cited by Weymouth 

in Theological Monthly, IV. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 

sical authors). Cf. 52. 
29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 

ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 

best translated into English by the Pluperfect. From the 

point of view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 

usage, is an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 

Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:14; éAeyev yap 0 Tadvys avtd, OvK &EEotiv oot éxetv aT, 
for John had been saying to him, It is not lawful for you to have her. 
See also Luke 8:27; Acts 9:39. 


30. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, i.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted Gv, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or "contrary to fact." Here belong Matt. 

185335: 2332352927; Acts 24:19; 26:32; 27:21; 2 Cor, 
Di, CIC. 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13: 16; 24: 26 ; 

John 4:4; Acts 1:16; 17:3. 

31. Buttmann, pp. 216 f., 225 f., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
his list several passages in which not only the fact but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9:33; 1 Cor. 5:10; Heb. 9:26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249. The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, should, etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Of. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go. 

32. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ought), the Imperfect with- 
out £tv is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts 22: 22; Eph. 5: 4; Col. 3 :18; cf. Lift. on Col. 
loc. cit. and G.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see G.MT. 413-423. 


33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without Gv, is best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 

This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14, where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire--his personal prefer- 
ence--was (€BovAdunv), and in the next his actual decision 
(nOéAnoa), as over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 

it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker ,to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, / was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, I have sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lish by the more usual potential form, J should like, I would 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25 : 22 the use of the Imperfect 
éBovAdouny rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness' sake, and may well be rendered J should like. In Gal. 
4:20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 

that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and n8EeAov napeivat 
may be rendered, J would that I were present. In Rom. 9:3 
nvyounv may have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn. 

a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 

or influence of his wish. J could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone implies what the present 
state of mind is. Of. GMT. 425. 


34. PERIPHRASTIC FORM OF THE IMPERFECT. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb sii, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 

these forms denote continued action. 


Mark 10:32; kai Hv Tpodyov adtods 6 Inoods, and Jesus was going 
before them. So also Luke 1:10, 22; John 13:23; and probably 
Mark 2:18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5:16; 19:47; Gal. 1:23. Cf. 431. 


THE AORIST INDICATIVE. 


35. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that it represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; i.e. simply as an event, 
neither on the one hand picturing it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indefi- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus sizeiv, 
to say; dtakovnoat, to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a 
state. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state; thus otyav, to be silent; 
otytjoat, to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Resultative Aorist. 

It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort or attempt; thus k@Avevv, to hinder, obstruct; k@Adoat, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the New Testament periods, however, they ap- 
pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br.159; Del. IV.,pp.100f. 


REM. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann's statement concerning the Aorist forms: "Am haufigsten wurden 
diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und vollstandig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 
stellen sollte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Rucksicht 
auf Zeitdauer." Br. 159. 


36. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper4 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Resultative Aorist. 


37. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difficulty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still affirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often Important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
see Br. 159. 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15 : 13, and after 
they had become silent [peta To otyfjoat] James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
case James must have been silent while the others were silent, 
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and have begun to speak when their silence had ended. In 

2 Cor. 8: 9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; éptayevoev is manifestly inceptive. So 
also in Luke 2:44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day's journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that preceded the day's journey, but 

the forming of it, and the participle vouioavtss is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16:27. See other examples under 41. 

Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7:36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb &&nyayev seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Red 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as accompanying the bringing out, and instead of momoacs we 
should have had zouév. See also 42.! 

38. The Historical Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an event or a single fact. It has no 
reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
result of it. HA. 836; G. 1250, 5. 

John 1:11; sic te Sia HAVEv, Kai oi S101 adtov od mapéAraBov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 


39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 

or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 

torical Aorist may be used to describe 
(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; é&Géwoéev, he gave up the ghost. 

Matt. 8: 3; kai éxteivacs TH yEipa Hwato avtod, and having stretched 
forth his hand he touched him. 


' Cf. Mart. Polyc. 8 : 2, 3, where both éxeWov, were persuading, and 
QMOTVYOVTES TOD mEioal, failing to persuade, refer to the same event. 
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(b) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 
Acts 28:30; évépetvev 6€ distiav GAnyv Ev idiom WLoAMpatt, and he abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 
Eph. 2:4; dua THY NOAA ayaanv adTODdD Tv NyamnoEev Huds, because 
of his great love wherewith he loved us. 


(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 
Matt. 22:28; mavtec yap goyov avtyy, for they all had her. 
2 Cor. 11:25; tpic évavdynoa, thrice I suffered shipwreck. 


40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it simply as a past fact. 

The writer mayor may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 

it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 

Cf. G.MT. 56. 

REM. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 
Resultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term /ndefinite under 35. 


41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 
the beginning of that state. HA. 841; G. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; du buds ExTHYEvoEV TAOVOIOG Ov, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor. See also Luke 15:32; John 4:52 ; 
Acts 7:60; Rom. 14:9. 


REM. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical 
Cf. Luke 9:36 with Acts 15:12, the verb e]si<ghsa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 


42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 

whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 

notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 23. Br. 159. 

Acts 27:43; 0 5€ Exatovtapyns... EK@AvoEv avdtovs Tod PovAnpatoc, 
but the centurion. . . prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27:20; Acts 7:36. 


43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in prov- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
General Present. HA. 840; G. 1292; G. MT. 154-161; 

B. pp. 201 ff.; WM. pp. 346 f.; WT. p. 277; Br. 160. 

1 Pet. 1:24; é&npdvOny 0 ydptoc, Kai TO GvO0c éEémEoEV, the grass wither- 
eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7:35; John 15:6; Jas. 

1:11, 24. 

REM. Winer's contention (WT. p. 277; WM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 


44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. HA. 838. 
Eph. 6:22; ov émenwa 1pdc buds sig AVTO TODTO, whom I send to you for 
this very purpose. See also Acts 23:30; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2:28; 
Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 
act expressive of it. The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
HA. 842; G.MT. 60; K 386, 9; Br. 160. 
Luke 16:4; éyvo@v ti nomoa, I know [lit. I knew, or I perceived] what 
I shall do. 


REM. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called "Aoristus tragicus." Brug- 
mann thus describes it: "Nicht selten wurde der Aorist yon dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben uber einen gekommen ist, oder yon einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat." See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 


46. THE AORIST FOR THE (English) PERFECT. The Aorist 

is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 

a Perfect. G.MT. 58; H.A. 837; B. pp. 197, 198. 

Lk19:9; onpEepov owtnpia TH Oik@ TOUT EyEvETO, to-day is salvation 
come to this house. 

Matt. 5:21; nKovoate Sti EppséON ToIc Apyaioic, ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time. 

Ph. 4:11; éy@ yap ga8ov év oic ivi obtapKNes eivar, for I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to be content. See also under 52. 


47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Of. 75, 86. 
So the Aorists amé8avov (cf. Mark 5:35 with Luke 8:49, and 
see John 8:52 et al.), €&€otmv (Mark 3:21; 2 Cor. 5:13), and 
possibly €yvwv (John 7:26; cf. 1 Macc. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 


48. THE AORIST FOR THE (English) PLUPERFECT. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 

a case to indicate the real. order of the events by the use 

of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Of. 52, 53. H...4.. 837; 

G.MT. 58; B. pp. 199 f. 

John 19:30; dte obv ZraPev 10 GE0c 6 Inoodc einev, TetéAeota1, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14:3; 0 yap ‘Hp@dnc kpatioas tov Twdvnv édnosv, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27:31; 

Mark 8:14; Luke 8:27; John 12:17; 13:12. 


REM. It has been much disputed whether dméotetvev in John 18:24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned)--the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc., contra)-- 
but in the presence of ovdv, which is, in John especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 


49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
English and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after a verb of past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 353. These cases 
form a class entirely distinct from those that are included 
above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 


50. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WM. pp. 341, 345, 347; WT. pp. 273, 277, 278. 


1 Cor. 7:28; é&v dé Kai yapnons, ovY TuaptEc, but even if thou shalt 
marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15: 8; J as. 2: 10. 


51. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248. 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 


52. ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS OF THE GREEK AORIST INDIC- 
ATIVE. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 
eral correspond in the two languages. 


The English Perfect is used The Greek Perfect is used 
of any past action between to represent an action as 
which and the time of speak- standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing the speaker does not in- ing an existing result, at the 
tend distinctly to interpose an time of speaking. 
interval.! 

The English Pluperfect is The Greek Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the used to represent an action as 
event expressed by it preceded standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
another past event indicated by ing an existing result, at a 
the context, and this whether point of past time indicated 
the earlier event is thought of by the context. 


as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event! 


' The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 
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The English Past is used of The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past action between which any past event which is con, 
and the moment of speaking ceived of simply as an event 
an interval is thought of as (or as entered upon, or as ac- 

f existing. It affirms nothing complished), regardless alike 
respecting existing result. of the existence or non-exist. 


ence of an interval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question. 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 


It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 


tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, J have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from J have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modern English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples: The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
for their country. He often visited Rome. He has often visited Rome. 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect affirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, J showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
of the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earlier event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does 
not wish distinctly to suggest an interval,--the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact,--will be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the Perfect, because the interval is not thought "of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [Matt. 27:8; 610 ékANOn 6 Apydc Exsivoc Aypdc Aipatoc 
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EWS TIS oONLEpoOV, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood 
until this day. See also Matt. 28:15; John 16:24]; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought. of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5:26; cidauev mapadoéa onpepov, we have seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14:41; Acts 7:52, nu?n 

... €y&veo0e]; or when the time of the event is entirely 

indefinite [Matt. 19:4; ok avéyvate, have ye not read? See 

also Rev. 11:12; exx. are frequent in the New Testament]; 

or when the verb refers to a' series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [Matt. 5:21; 
Hkovoate STi EPpEON Tois Apyaioic, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also | Esdr. 4 : 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
to suggest the order; the English usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Of. Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Expositor, XI. 
191-201, 296-308, 312-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, IV. 33-41,162-180. 


53. In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9:25; Mark 8:14; John 12:18 (had heard). 
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54. An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historical, or an inceptive, or 
a Resultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 


In Luke 15:32, &Cnosv, and in | Cor. 4:8, étAovtTHoatTE, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect; probably 
also €Baoiievoac, in Rev. 11:17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. 

In Rom. 3:23, h!marton is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1:18 -3:20). It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the mdvtéc, it is impos- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 5:21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 

Of similar force is the same form in Rom. 2:12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 3:23, employ an English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb huaptov takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis }LUaptov is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [kp8joovtat], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Rom. 
5:12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking no interval is 
interposed, or refers to a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
"all" in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author's thought, as learned from sources 

outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 

to decide. 
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55. The Aorist e0d6Kyoa in Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; Luke 
3:22; 2 Pet. 1:11, may be explained --(a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. I was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation. But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (b) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period 
of Christ's preincarnate existence. Cf. John 17:5, 24; see W. N. Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1:11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as 1p0 KataBoAt\s KOoLOD, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 
are opposed to this explanation. (c) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist, 
having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ's earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, J became well pleased with thee, and 
I am [accordingly] well pleased with thee. Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
SeePs. 101:15; Jer. 2:19; Mal. 2:17. Cf. also Matt. 12:18; Luke 12:32. 
The force of this evidence is, however, greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time. (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
I have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, J am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (d) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
but judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the past fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 

of mpooedéEato in Isa. 42:1, and of evddKnosv in Matt. 12: 18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12:18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42:1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are €kdO1toav in Matt. 23:2, and €uaPov in 
Phil. 4:11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 

to a definite point of past time; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 


56. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE AORIST AND THE 
IMPERFECT. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker's conception 
of the fact, it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12:41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, TOAAOi TAOVO1O1 EBAAAOV TOAAG, and in v. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words mévtéc.. . 
éBadov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 


57. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is Sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf., e.g., Mark 3:7 and 
5:24; Luke 2:18 and 4:22. Some verbs use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the other. The 
form éAgyov is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect &\cyov and the Aorist cizov is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: "In all these cases tbe funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nicety." 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, it should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 
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58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 

most frequently used to affirm that an action is to take 

place in future time. Since it does not mark the distinc- 

!tion between action in progress and action conceived of 

indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 

either aoristic or progressive. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6; 

G.MT. 63, 65; Br. 163. 

59. THE AORISTIC FUTURE conceives of an action simply 

as an event, and affirms that it will take place in future time. 

It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 

it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Of. 35, 39. 

1 Cor. 15:51, 52; mavtec o0 KonOnodusba, méivtEc 5€ GAAMyNOOLEA, 

EV OTOL, EV Pit] OPOAALLOD We shall not all sleep [indefinite com- 
prehensive]; or; we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary]. 

John 14:26; éxsivoc Dudic S1dGEEt TAVTA Kai DTOLVIOEL DULG MAVTO. 
eimov Duiv éy, he will teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective]. 

Luke 1:33; Kai Baotieboet éxi TOV OiKOV Taka sic tods aidvac, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive]. 

Luke 16:31; ob6' éav Tic kK veKpO@v GvaoTh MElo8joovtat, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative]. 
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60. THE PROGRESSIVE FUTURE affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6. 
Phil. 1:18; cai év tobtTH yaipm GAAG Kai yapnoopat, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will [continue to] rejoice. See also Rom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:6; Rev. 9:6. 


61. It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it will take 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 


62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the' Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 
being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 

to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every 

Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 

be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of t4e act as continued. 


REM. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12: 
32 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. .Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meanwg will be, J will by my attraction bring all men to 
me. In the former case the words will mean, J will exert on all men an 
attractive influence. 


63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomplished, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but slight. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any instance of 
the Aoristic Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. 


64. The distinction between momentary, comprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer's con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this point. A writer may predict 

an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 

it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or 
an extended action, but even without knowing. Thus the 
sentence, He will destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some . 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 


65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (b) promissory. The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied uses of the auxiliary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, will is promissory; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shall is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

R. V. employs shall almost constantly in the second and 
third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 

Matt. 10:42; dun Aéy@ DuTV, Od LN ATOAEON TOV LLGBOV adTOD, verily 

IT say unto you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11:31; é&v eimmpsv EE ovpavotd, ézet, if we say, From heaven, he 
will say. 

Luke 22:61; [piv gAéktopa Pmvijoat onpEepov arapviyon, before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11: 
28, 29; 12:31; John 16:7, 13. 


66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
negative by the use of the negative ov nH, Matt. 16:22; 26: 
35; Mark 14 : 31 (Tisch. Subjunctive); cf. 172. 


67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844; 


G. 1265. 
Jas. 2:8; dyANNOEIs TOV TANCIOV GOV Ws GEavTOV, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


REM. 1: This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, as also commonly in classical Greek, not uy but 
ou]. G.MT. 69, 70; B. p. 267; WM. pp.. 396 f.; WT. pp. 315 f. 


REM. 2. In Matt. 15: 6 the verb tysjoet has the negative ov un. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of 00 uy with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WM. p. 636 f., n. 4; 
G.MT.297. 


68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt. 4:4, od é'Gptm wova@ Costa 6 GvOpa@ros, is prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomic rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 15:6, see 67, Rem. 2. See also Matt. 20: 
26;.27: 
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69. The Gnomic Future. The Future Indicative may 

be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 

sion offers. 

Rom. 5:7; wodtc yap "Ep Sucaiov Tic dno00aveitat, for scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44:15; Rom. 7:3, ypnua- 
tioet. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 


70. The Deliberative Future. The Future Indicative 
is Sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 
what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 
or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 
Luke 22:49; ei matagopev év payaipy, shall we smite with the sword 
John 6:68; Kbpis, 1pdc tiva dmeAevoduE8a, Lord, to whom shall we go? 


71. PERIPHRASTIC FORM: OF THE FUTURE. A Future tense 

composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 

sii is found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 

is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 

ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5:10; dvOpanovc gon Cwypév, thou shalt catch men, i.e. shalt be a 
catcher of men. 

Luke 21:24; TepovoaAny éoto1 matovpévn, Jerusalem shall [continue 
to] be trodden under foot. 


72. MéAAq with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 
Matt. 2:13; péAAei yap Hpwdys Cynteiv 160 maidiov Tod anoAgoat avdTO, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 
Luke 9:44; 6 yap vidc Tod GVOPMmOv LEAAEL Tapadidoo0aL Eic YEipac 
TOV AVOpanov, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 
men. See also Matt. 16:27; 20:22; Acts 5:35; 20:38; Rom. 8:13. 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of me<lIlw with the Infinitive 

it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 

to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7:39; todto dé eizev mepi TOD nvedLATOS Ob EusdAov AaUPavetv oi 
MLOTEVOUVTES Eic AVTOV, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke 7:2; John 6:71. 
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74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 

frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 

standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 

of the tense is thus double; it implies a past action and 

affirms an existing result. HA. 847; G. 1250, 3. 

Acts 5:28; memAnpoxate thy TepovoaAny tans didayfic Dua, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 

Romans 5:5; 0117 ayany tod Veod ExkéyvTaL Ev THIS KAPSIAIG NUTOV, 
because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts. 

2 Tim. 4:7; TOV KAAOV AYO®va NYOVIOLAL, TOV SPOLOV TETEAEKGL,, TIV 
miotw tetnpnka, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 


REM. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 
85. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 


75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 

sometimes used when the attention is directed wholly to 

the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 

the result being left out of thought. This usage occurs 

most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 

this sense only. HA. 849; G.1263. 

Matt. 27:43; mémoWev Eni tov Oedv, he trusteth on God. 

1 Cor. 11:2; maid dé DULG, Sti AaVTA Lod LEUVINOOE, now praise you 
that ye remember me in all things. 

Luke 24:46; ottmc yéypantat, thus it is written, i.e. stands written. 
See also Rev. 19:13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 
result. 

77. THE INTENSIVE PERFECT. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 

It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus méz010a a practically expresses 
the thought of zei80u01 intensified. [leziotevKa is also clearly 
a stronger way of saying miotevm. John 6:69; memtotedKapEV 
Kai éyvOkapev Sti od Et 6 Gytoc TOD Veod, we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1:10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram. 
marians as an original function of the tense (Del. IV. 94 ff., 

Br. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com. 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 

a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. 

78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 13: 46; Luke 9:36; 

2 Cor. 12:17; Jas. 1:24. Cf. Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kéxpayev in John 1:15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. L. and S. s.v. 


79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7:39, de<detai, and in 1 John 2:5, teteAsio- 
Tal, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
ameAnAvdev in Jas. 1:24 is Gnomic, it is with nearly the force of a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. GMT. 154, 155. 


80. THE AORISTIC PERFECT. The Perfect Indicative is 

sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 

where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 

existing result was in the writer's mind. See more fully 

under 88. 

2Cor. 2:13; ov« é0xNKa evEeow TH TVEdLATI LOD TH LN EvpEtv LE Titov, 
Thad no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Rev 8:5; kai ciAngev 0 GyyEdoc TOV Aipavatov, Kai E€yEuloEV ADTOV, and 
the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25:6; 2 Cor. 
1:9; 7:5; 11:25; Heb.11:28; Rev. 7:14; 19:3. 


$1. The Perfect Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 353. 


82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well 'as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 
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fails to express the idea of existing result which the Greek 

Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 

to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 

lish idiom. 

Acts 7:35; todtov 6 0€0c Kai Gpyovta Kai AVTPOTIV ATEOTAAKEV ODV 
YElpi HyYYEAOV TOD OMVEVTOS ADTH Ev TH Batw, him did God send 

[R. V. hath God sent] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, IV. 168 f.; Rom. 16:7, 
who also were [yéyovav, R. V. have been] in Christ before me; John 
6:25, R. V. correctly, when camest yéyovac] thou here? Heb. 7: 
6, 9; 8:5. 


These cases should not be confused with those treated under 
80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 
not be well rendered by its usual English equivalent. There 
the use of the Greek tense is somewhat abnormal. 


83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 


84. PERIPHRASTIC FORM OF THE PERFECT. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the 
Present of the verb eipi are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20:6; John 2:17; Acts 2:13; 
25:10; 2 Cor. 4:3, etc.; the latter in Luke 23:15; Acts 
26:26; Heb. 4:2, etc. Cf. 431. 


85. It is important to observe that the term "complete" 
or "completed" as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished, i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb. "The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time. 
yet states only that it stands completed at the present time." 
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G. MT. 44. "Das Perf. hatte zwei altuberkommene Funktio- 
nen. Einerseits hatte es intensi ven, beziehentlich iterativen 
Sinn... . Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des Vollendet- und Fertigseins." Br. 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist or the Imperfect quite as well as by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, e.g., Gal. 4:8; totle Wév.. . 
g50vAEVGATE TOIS MVGEL LL) OVOI Oeoic, at that time. . . ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8; 
ov LEeTapéAopar si Kai petEeLEAOUNV, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting] it. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, affirms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 

See, e.g., the Perfect tetiprka, in 2 Tim. 4:7, quoted under 74. 


86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result of the event, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, e.g., 1 Cor. 15:4; 
OTL ETAONH, Kai OTL EYNVEPTOL TH NuUEpa TH Tpity, that he was buried, 
and thai he was raised on the third day. The burial is simply 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seem to be quite 
coordinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings of John. See 
John 5:36, 38; 1 John 1:1; 4:9, 10; cf. also Acts 6:11 
and 15:24. 


87. It might be supposed that the Resultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Resultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it implies. 


88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (G.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the tenses was lost. 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek éyo, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (G.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 326-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf. 52. The Perfect zexoinka in 2 Cor. 11:25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it "goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish" (S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9:36; 2 Cor. 12:11; Heb. 1:13 (1pooéoynkev); 
9:18; 11:28; Rev. 3:3; 5:1 are probably also Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect pe<praken in Matt. 13:46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see Sophocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used ge<gona in the sense of an Aorist; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark's use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament use the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in 86 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 

the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, éoynka, siAnga, Eopaka, cipnka, and yéyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. Thus the aoristic use of yéyova belongs 
to Matt; of sitAn@a to John in Rev.; of éoynka to Paul; but 
see also Heb. 7:13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet. 23, 31. 

2 Cor. 12:9 and 1 John 1:10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John1:18; 5:37; 8:33; and Heb. 10:9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 

perfect is used of an action which was complete at a point 

of past time implied in the context. HA. 847; G. 1250, 4. 

Acts 9:21; kai ode sic TODtO €ANAVOE1, and he had come hither for this 
intent. 

John 9:22; 7dn yap ovvetéetwvto ot Tovdaior, for the Jews had agreed 
already. See also Luke 8: 2; Acts 7: 44; 19: 32. 


90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 
in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 
denote a past state. HA. 849, c; G. 1263. 
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Luke 4:41; jSetoav tov Xpiotov adtov civan, they knew that he was the 
Christ. See also John 18:16, 18; Acts 1:10. 


91. PERIPHRASTIC FORM OF THE PLUPERFECT. A peri- 

phrastic Pluperfect formed by adding the Perfect Participle 

to the Imperfect of the verb sipi is somewhat frequent in the 

New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 

form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 

an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 

periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly, 

Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 

number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 

ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 

existing result. Cf. G.MT. 45. 

Matt. 26:43; foav yap adtv oi O—POaApOi PeBapnpévot, for their eyes 
were heavy, lit. weighed down. 

Luke 2:26; kai Hv adt@ Keypnuatiopévov 0x0 Tod mvebpATtOS TOD ayiov, 
and it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 


92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4:21 
and 31 we must, in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 
in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf. also the two 
verbs in Luke 15:24. 


93. The simple Future Perfect does not occur in the New 
Testament. Respecting Luke 19:40, see B. p. 61; and the 
lexicons S.v. 


94. A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future 
state, occurs in Matt. 16:19; 18:18 ; Luke 12:52 ; Heb. 
23: 
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95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to time, but characterize the action of the verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. H.A. 851; 

G. 1212,1213; G.MT.85. 


96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 

represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 

be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 

reference to the time of its occurrence; or its time, as 

past, present, or future, may be involved in the function 

of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; Ta adTH ypdoEW DTV éLoi LEV ODK OKVNPOV, to be writing the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 

Matt. 5:23; é&v odv mpocméepys 10 SOpov cov éni 10 Ovoiaotiprov, if 
therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 

Mk. 12:33] koi 10 Gymav avdtOv €& GANS Kapdias. . . TEPLOGOTEPOV 
EOTLV TAVTOV TAV OAOKAVT@LATOV Kai Bvoldv, and to love him with 
all the heart. . . is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 


97. PERIPHRASTIC FORM OF THE PRESENT. A periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of gipi, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of geipi, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Luke 9:18; 11:1; Matt. 5:25; Luke 19:11. Cf. 20, and 
431. 


98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. As in the Indicative the verb may be indefi- 
nite, inceptive or resultative (cf. 35), and when indefinite 
may refer to a momentary or extended action or to a 
series of events (cf. 39). 

The time of the action, if indicated at all, is shown, not 
by the tense, but by some fact outside of it. 


An Aorist Subjunctive after éav, 6tav, Eas etc. is sometimes properly 
translated by a Perfect or Future Perfect, but only because the context 
shows that the action is to precede that of the principal verb. In the 
great majority of cases a Present Subjunctive or a Future is the best 
translation. See examples under 250, 285, 303, 322. 


Luke 9:54; sit@pev mdp KataPrjvat, shall we bid fire to come down? 

John 15:9; psivate év th aya th Eu, abide ye in my love. 

Luke 17:4; Kai €Gv EXTAKIC Tis NUEPAs GLWAPTHON sic OE . . . CPNOEIC 
avta, and if he sin against thee seven times in the day. . . thou shalt 
forgive him. 

Acts 15:13; pet& 6& TO otyfjoa avdtodc, aneKkpiOn Takwfoc, and after 
they had become silent, James answered. 

Acts 11:17; &y@ tic Hunv dvvatoc Kw@ADOML TOV Edv, who was I that I 
could withstand God? 


REM. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples: 

Matt. 6:11; tov Gptov NUdv Tov ExtovoIOV 50c NLiv ONLEPOV, give us 
this day our daily bread. 

Luke 11:3; tov G&ptov HUdv Tov Extovolov Sidov Liv TO Kad’ NLEpav, 
give us day by day our daily bread. 

Acts 18:9; un poBod, AAG AdAEt Kai LN OLlwmHors, be not in fear, but 
[continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 

Matt. 5:17; odk HAVov KataAdoal GAAG TANpOoat, I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. 

John 9:4; dc dei EpyaCeo0a1 Ta Epya Tod TEWWavtos LE EWS NEPA 
éotiv, we must work [be doing] the works of him that sent me while 
it is day. 


99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes. 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 
Acts 23:30; unvvdsions 5€ Lot émtpovAfis sic TOV Gvdpa EosoB8a, and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 


100. The Infinitive péAAetw with the Infinitive of another 

verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 

latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 

sometimes a Future. It is regularly a Future in the New 

Testament in the case of the verb dILL. 

Acts 28.6; 01 6& TPOGESOKOV ADTOV LEAAELW TinApaocbal f KaTATinTELV 
Ova vexpov, but they expected that he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19: 27; 27: 10, etc. 


101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 

completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 

be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 

result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 

Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 

by the function of the mood. 

Acts 25:25; éy@ 5& KateAaBounv undév GELov adtoOvV Davatov TETpAYEVAL, 
but I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death. 

Acts 26:32; droredbo8a1 é5b6vato 6 GvOpamoc OdtOS, this man might have 
been set at liberty. 

Mark 4:39; X1ia7a, TEMitwoo, peace, be still. 


102. AN INTENSIVE PERFECT may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 
1 Tim. 6:17; toig TAOvOIOIs Ev TH VOV aidvl TapayyEAAE LU DyNnAO@PovEiv 
UNdé HAmiKEvat Eni TAOVTOD GSNHAOTNTL, 
charge them that are rich in this present world, that they be not high 
minded, nor have their hope set on the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. PERIPHRASTIC FORM OF THE PERFECT. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive is formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb sipi. These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
16:24; 11:19; 2 Cor. 1:9; etc. See also Luke 12:35, 

which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf. 20 and 431. 


104. TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions, The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense implies respecting the progress of the action. 


105. By peté with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 

That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10:15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress, See Matt. 26:32; Luke 12:5; Acts 1:3; 1 Cor. 11:25, etc. 


106. By zpo with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present EIp!1L occurs John 17: 5) is the same as in 
the case of meta<. See Luke 2:21; 22:15; John 1:48. 


107. After sic and mpéc the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When zp6c means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18: 1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after ei]j 

and both Present and Aorist after 1pdc, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:23; Heb. 

11:3; Matt. 6:1; Mark 13:22. Cf. 409-414. 

108. After 514 the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer's conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24:12, where 16 nAnOvvOfvo1 THV a&voniav apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt. 13:5, 6; Acts 12:20; Heb. 10:2; Jas. 4:2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18: 2; 27:9; but cf. Mark 5:4, 
where dedé00a1 denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at an earlier time. Cf. 408. 

109. After év we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses €v with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has év with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
same construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in | Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take év with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
in this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidence, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11:21 and Heb. 3:12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb; 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14:1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 

In Luke 2:27; 11:37; 19:15 ; 24:30; Acts 11:15, the action denoted 

by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after €v may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after ote, which simply 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12:3; 21:34; 27:31; John 19: 6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-first year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will be formed. Luke 3:21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition év, after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be understood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke 9: 36 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. 


110. THE TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS IN INDI- 
RECT DISCOURSE. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 
REM. Cf. Br. 161. "Der opt. und info aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des indo aor. in der or. obl. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und info praes. (§ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt wurde." Cf. G.MT. 
85, contra. 


111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form. Luke 1:29; 3:15; Acts 11:11; etc. In Acts 
25:16, it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with av is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1:62; 6:11; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25:16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future" Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 


112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
form. Matt. 22:23; Luke 11:18; 20:41; Acts 4:32; 1 Cor. 
1:36; 1 John 2:9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
22:34; John 12:29; Acts 14:19; 2 Tim. 2:18. The Pres- 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the representative of the Pluperfect 
(G. MT. 119, 123) apparently do not occur in the New.Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21:25; Acts 23:30; Heb. 3:18. 


113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise, to swear, to command, etc. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The' Aorist Infinitive is here as elsewhere timeless. These 
instances, though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
G.MT.684. 


114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
t reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few instances 
after verbs of assertion. These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 

Luke 24:46; 611 6utTw>s yéypamtat mabEiv TOV YpLOTOV Kai AVAOTIVAL EK 

VEKPOV TH THitH NEPA, thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 

and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2 : 26 ; 
Acts 3:18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2. 171, onpi teAsvtnOfvar Gaavta, the 

accomplishment being still future (Carter in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891, 

p. 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. éoatnv émtdsiyao8at tv TpoTpEAtiUKTV 

oogiay, they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory 

wisdom. 

Protag. 316 C. todto dé oietat oi pW’ Atota yevéoOat, si coi Cvuyyévoito, and 
he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should associate with 
you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic Idioms, § 81; also in G.MT. 
127, 


There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf. 890. 


TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


115. The participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the 'verb and the adjective; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed: 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(b) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
rule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 


117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 


118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the otherc 
dependent moods, do not, in general, in themselves denote time. 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 


THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 
The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 
verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 


THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. =)) 


Mark 16:20; éxsivoi dé &EeA9OvtEc ExNpveav TavTayod, TOD KYpiov 
ovvepyovvtoc, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10:44; étt AaAodvtoc tod Iétpov Ta PHpata tadta éméMEGE TO 
TVEDUG TO CYLOV ETI MAVTAS TODS &KOvOVTAS TOV AOyov, while Peter 
was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. 


REM. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts 
10: 44). 
Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 145. 
Acts 19:9; G@a@petosv TyOds HAONThc, KAO’ NUspav SiaAEyOLEVOG EV TH 
oxoAt Tvpavwoon, he separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17:13; 18:23. 


120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 

The Present Participle not infrequently denotes the same 

action which is expressed by the verb of the clause in 

which it stands. 

John 6:6; todto dé éAsyev TEipaCwv avdtov, and this he said trying him. 
See also Matt. 27 : 41; John 21 : 19; Acts 9 : 22; Gal. 3 : 23. 


121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view.. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9:22; 15:24, 29; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22:65; or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16:1; John 6:6. 


122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action in progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase &mexpivato (amexpiOn) AéEyov; 
see Mark 15:9; Luke 3:16; John 1:26; etc. 


Acts 15:24; étapagav vudc AGyoic AvackEevacvvtEs TAs WoYAS DUOV, 
they have troubled you with words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1:3; 22:4; Gen. 43:6. 


Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 
progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as an event. Acts 15:29; 1 Macc. 12:22. 


123. The General Present Participle. The Present 

Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 

ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 

class, i.e. the class of those who do ,the action denoted 

by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 

adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 

timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296 f.; WM. p. 444; WT. 

p. 353. 

Acts 10:22; KopviAtoc éxatovtapyns, avnp dsikatocs Kai PopovLEVOG 
tov Oedv, Cornelius a centurion, a righteous and God-fearing man. 

Mark 5:16; 1c éyéveto TH SatWOVICoLEVa, What had happened to the 
demoniac. 

Gal. 6:6; Kowoveita d5€ 0 KATHYODLEVOS TOV AOYOV TH KATHYODVTL EV 
maow ayaboic, but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 

stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 

single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 

case is illustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14:13. 

Matt. 5:6; LaKAPLOL Ot TELVVTES Kai StW@vtTEs THV Sucatoobvnv, blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

Rev. 14:13; pakdptot oi vexpoi o1 €v Kupi@ Gno8vioKovtsec, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7:13. 


THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. ay 


In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23:20; 
26:52; John 16:2, et al.) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 


Thus zavti &vOpomw mepitsuvopéva (Gal. 5:3; cf. 6:13) does not mean, to 
every man that is wont to be circumcised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R. V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5:1 AauBaAduUEvoc does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 5:3. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole; as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative kaSiotata1 may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be [repeatedly] 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf. 125. 
In Luke 16:18 méic 6 GtOAD@V Means not, everyone that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces 


125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those just referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of, 
the meaning of the passage } 

Thus in Gal. 5:3 (see 124) mepitepvouéva not equivalent to a Perfect. 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcision as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5:1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist genommen worden), 
but that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 kadovuEvoc 
is one that is (not, has been) called. In Luke 13:23, si oAiyot ot 


' This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, It is written in your law, etc., is written is a 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perfect yéypaztat. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. In the sentence, The name of each 
I scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypapetoat, and in German by wird geschrieben. 
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owCopsevot, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com. 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become] saved. Cf. Luther's version, meinst du, 
dass wenige selig werden? and Weizsacker's, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
werden. ? 

The same participle in Acts 2:47; 1 Cor. 1:18; 2 Cor. 2:15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R. V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. T. W. Chambers in 
J.B.L. June 1886, p. 40, that "the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action," 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms. 


126. A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its limitations. John 13:11, tov zapadovta avtov, 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle paradidou<j alone 
designates anyone belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restrict the participle to one person. 


127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 

Present Participle is also sometimes used as an Imperfect 

to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 

principal verb. H.A. 856, a; G.1289; G.MT.140. 

Matt. 2:20; teOvnkaow yap oi CytodvtEs THY WoyT|V TOD TaLdiov, for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child's life. See also 
John 12:17; Acts 4:34 (cf. v. 37); 10:7; Gal. 1:23. 


128. The following uses of the Present Participle are 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) THE CONATIVE PRESENT. 

Matt. 23:13 (WH. et al., 14); o0d5é tobcs sinepyopévous agiste siceAOEiv, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28:23. 


130. (b) THE PRESENT FOR THE FUTURE, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 
Acts 21:3; ékeios yap 10 TAOIOV Hv Go@opTICOUEVoV TOV YOLOV, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


131. (c) THE PRESENT OF PAST ACTION STILL IN PROGRESS, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 

verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 

latter. 

Act 9:33; edpev 88 éket GvOpmndv tia Ovouatt Aivéav && EtTOV OKTO 
KatakeipEevov éxi KpaBdattov, and there he found a certain man named 
AEneas, who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:43; John 5:5; Acts 24:10. 


THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


132. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, applies also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense is not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, like the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and like any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 

it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 

the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist, but of 

the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 

the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 

to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 

time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal verb furnishes the largest number 

of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense, so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others, or force them 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in New Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the elasses of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 


REM. Compare the following statements of modern grammarians: 

1.1 Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the participle became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [mapatatikdc] in the participle 
of the present; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to express 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If, 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but merely 

as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 

is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist participle."--Curtius, Elucidations of the Student's Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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"An und fur sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seinem 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes. Das Particip. des kurzesten und yon uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundiorm selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und fur sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soll; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches fur uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das prasentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthalt, sondern etwas bezeichnet, bei dell die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
uberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soll." 

--Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124,125. 

"In satzen wie ére1d1 cinev, dyer; cindv tadta dafjer; Edv Tt OGyoou, 
(Xen. An. IV. 5, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete aoristische Handlung 
gegenuber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergarigen, weil die beiden 
Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu. 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten Vollstandigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung liess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden Verbalbegriffe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Satzen wie E 98, kai Ba’ éxicoovta TYoVv Kath 
deEedv Mov, Herod. 5, 24, eb étoinous dmKduevoc. An. I. 3, 17, Bov- 
oiunv 5' av d&Kovtos an1io@v Kvpov AaGeiv avdtov aEeAOov, Thuk. 6, 4, 
syYVTATA OKTH Kai EKATOV LETH THV OMETEPAY Oiklow TeAor AKpiyavtoa 
OKLOAY, TV LEV TOAW G0 TOD AKpayovtos TOTALOD OVOLAOOVTEG, OliKLOThC 5é 
momoavtses Aptotovovv kai Tvotitov, vopna dé Ta ecta@av dd6vtEc, wo die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, weil es sich 
um ein und denselben V6rgang handelte und das Partizip oder die Partizipien nur 
eine, bezjehungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten der Handlung des regierenden 
Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten." Br. 161. 


133. The Aorist Participle is used of an action 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (resultative). WheR indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf. 35, and 39, and see examples below. 


134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 

The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 

antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 

Matt. 4:2; kai M@VvOTEDOUS NLEPASG TECOEPAKOVTA KAI VOKTOS TEGOEPE- 
Kovta totepov émeivacsv, and having fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1:31; jyyeipev avdtiyv Kpatioas Th¢ yElpdc, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her up. 

John 5:13; 6 d& iaQeic OdK del Tic Eottv, but he that had been healed 
wist not who it was. 

Acts 14:19; kai mgioavtes tovc 6yAOvs Kai AWdoavtes TOV HadAov, 
Eovpov ECW TI¢ MOAEWC, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 

Acts 27:13; 50€avtec tic TpobécEws KeKpatNKévan GpavtEes ooov 
TMAPEAEYOVTO THY KpytHv, supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose, they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 

Rom. 5:1; dicambévtec obv ék TiotEws ciprivnv Ex@UEV TpPdc TOV DEdv, 
having therefore been Justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; evyaplot® TH VEO ... Exi TH Yapitt TOD VEod TH So0Eion 
vuiv, I thank God. . . for the grace of God which was given you. 

Col 1:3, 4; evyaptotobusv TH OE ... dKOVOAVTES TIV TioTIV DLOV, 
we give thanks to God. . . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mépkov avoAapaov ys peta ogavtod, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 


135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5:13; 1 Cor. 1:4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adv-erbially and is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or coordinate verb with and,,. 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
Rom. 5:1; and Col. 1:3, 4 (134). 


137. In some instances of the Aorist Participle of Ante- 
cedent Action, it is the inception of the action only which pre- 
cedes the action of the principal verb. And this occurs not 
only in verbs of state (cf. 35, and see Mark 5:33; Acts 23:1), 
but also in verbs of action; which in the Indicative are not 
inceptive. Acts 27:13 (134); 13:27; 2 Tim. 4:10. 


138. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1:31 (134); 
also Mark 5:36; Acts 13:16, R.Y. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14:19; 27:13; 2 Tim. 

4:11 (134); also Luke 21:1; Acts 21:1; Acts 10:23, R.Y. 


139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 

Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 

inn'equently denotes the same action that is expressed 

by the verb. HA. 856, b; G. 1290; G .MT. 150. 

Matt. 27:4; fuaptov mapasdovc aipa Sikatov, I sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood. 

Acts 10:33; ob Te KaA@cs Exinous napayevouEvoc, and thou hast well 
done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19:27 (and the numerous 
instances of the phrase &noxpiOeic cimev); Acts 27:3; 1 Cor. 15:18; 
Eph. 1:9; Heb. 7:27; Gen. 43:5. 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. 'Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121. 


141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action mobt fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Fnture, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9: 25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8 : 29; Acts 7: 26), and with the 
Perfect (Acts 13: 33; 1 Sam. 12: 19). 


142. The Aorist Participle used attributively as the equiva... 

lent of a relative clause sometimes refers to an action subse- 

quent to that of the principal verb, though antecedent to the 

time of the speaker. Instances occur both in classical Greek 

(see G.MT. 152; Carter and Humphreys in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891) 

and in the New Testament. 

Acts 1:16; jv mpogine TO TvEmvG TO GYLOV 61 OTOLATOS Aaveid TEpi 
Tovda tod yevopuévov Odnyod Toic ovAAaBodow Inoodv, which the Holy 

Spirit spake before by the mouth of David concerning Judas who be- 
came guide to them that took Jesus. See also Matt. 10:4; 11:21; 
John 11:2; Col. 1:8. 


143. It should be clearly observed that the participle in 
these cases does not by its tense denote either antecedence to 
the time of speaking or subsequence to that of the principal 
verb. The participle is properly timeless, and the time-rela- 
tions are learned from the context or outside sources. 


144. Whether the Aorist Participle used adverbially, as the 
equivalent of an adverbial or coordinate clause, ever refers to 
an action subsequent to that of the principal verb is more 
difficult to determine. No certain instance has been observed 
in classical Greek, though several possible ones occur. See 
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Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423) cited by Carter, and Thuc. II. 
49. 2, cited by Humphreys, in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891. See also 
Rom. n. E. 369; N. 35, and Pindar, Pyth. IV. 189. 


145. The New Testament furnishes one almost indubitable 

instance of an Aorist Participle so used if we accept the best 

attested text. 

Acts 25:13, Aypinmac 0 Baotiedc kai Bepvikn Katitnoav sic Kaioa- 
piav GomacdpEevot TOV Ofjotov, Agrippa the King and Bernice arrived 
at Cresarea and saluted Festus. 


The doubt concerning the text rests not on the insufficiency 
of the documentary evidence, but on the rarity of this use of 
the participle. Cf. Hort in WR II. App. p. 100. "The 
authority for —-Gusvot is absolutely overwhelming, and as a 
matter of transmission —Opevot can only be a correction. Yet 
it is difficult to remain satisfied that there is no prior corrup- 
tion of some kind." With this case should also be compared 
Acts 16:23; 22:24; 23:35; 24:23, where the participle, 

which is without the article and follows the verb, is most 
naturally interpreted as referring to an action subsequent in 
thought and fact to that of the verb which it follows, and 
equivalent to kai with a coordinate verb. These instances are 
perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See Ka. § 76. d; and cf. 
Dan. 2:26, 27; 3:13, 24, 26, 27, etc. 


In Rom. 4:19, Kai uy GoBEvIoUs TH TioTEl KATEVONOEV TO EAVTOD OMA 
[16n] vevexpmpévov, the participle do0evnoauc, though preceding the verb, is 
naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the action 
denoted by katevonosv. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist Participle 
denoting a subsequent action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb. 9:12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if ebpduevoc is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of siofAOev. But it is possible that cionAOeEv is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance into the holy place and 
the subsequent offering of the blood, and that evpdpevoc is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in R. V ., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2:7 yevousvoc 
is related to AaBwv a participle of identical action; the relation of AaBov 

to €kéva@oev is less certain. It may denote the same action as exévw@oEv 
viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 

thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to é&kévwoev. In Rom. 
4:21 the participles d00c and mAnpo@opnOsic may be understood as together 
defining évedvvapm0n th niotet, though dovc is strictly subsequent to 
évdevvanmen. Somewhat similar is | Pet. 8:18, where CwomomPeic is clearly 
subsequent to amé0avev [or éa0ev], but is probably to be taken together with 
Savatwtsic as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xptotdc Gnaé nEpi 
GWapTidv aréBavev, Sikaloc VIEP GOikov, iva Duds TpOcayayy TH Ed. 


146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 

object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 

denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 

tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 

dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 

which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 

action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 

place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 

the Aorist Indicative. 

Acts 9:12; kai cidev dvipa ... Avaviav évouati siceA06vta. Kai ém- 
Oévta ADTO YEipac, and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 
and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10:18; Acts 10:3; 11:3; 
26:13; 2 Pet. 1:18. 

Luke 4:23; d00 )kovoapEV yevouEeva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 


147. The Aorist Participle with AavOdva@ denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13:2), the similar construction with p0ava 
and tvyyavo, not at all. HA. 856, b; G. 1290. 


148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 

for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 

the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 

16:2, 6 anoxteivas [bud] 56En AatTpEiav TPOCEEpEt TH VEG, means, 
every slayer of you will think, etc. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he shall 

have slain, is not at all defined. Cf. Gen. 4:15. 


149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participle used adverbially 

refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 

time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 

Heb. 2:10; éxperev yap adt@, du Sv ta Tévta Kai 6U Od TH NéVTO, 
NMOAAOVS vi0ds sic SOEaV HyYAYOVTA TOV APYNYOV Tis OWTHPiAs ADTAV 
dud TAOHLATOV TeAELBoa, for it became him, for whom are all 
things, and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle Gyayovta is neither antecedent nor subsequent to teAEto- 
oat, nor yet strictly identical with it. Nearly the same thought 
might be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by 6te tyyayev or év TH Gyayeiv (cf. 109). 


The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 

in such cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 

a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p. 125; 7. D. Seymour in T.A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 

an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf. exx. under 119. 


150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive.' But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. The phrase 6c é\aBe referred in Greek 
to past time, 6c Gv AGBy to present or future time. It is not probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 AaBov was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
0 AaBa@v he sometimes thought 6c éAaBe, sometimes 6c &v AGB. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 AaBav meant simply the receiver, the act of receiving 
being thought of as a simple fact without reference to progress. Thus for 
o[ labw<n in Matt. 25:16 6c €AaBe might have stood, and it may be trans- 
lated, he that received; while for 6 Oud0ac in Matt. 23:20 66 &v Ondcy 
might have stood, and it may be trauslated, whoever sweareth; and for 

0 vmouEtvas in Matt. 24:13 6c &v DiopEtvyn might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf. Luke 12:8-10. But these 
differences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun- 

receiver, swearer, endurer--would correctly (though from the point 

of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 

Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 

to that of the principal verb 6 AaBov and 6 vropEtvas are participles 

of antecedent action, 0 Oudoac is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense, but to aid in a fuller interpretation of the 
facts of the case. 


151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
fuuction of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time-relations from the 
Ii point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well. as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 


'W. G. Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bio. 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time; its relation in that past time to 

the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, which in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
11:4; 13:17. 

(b) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the fudicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 

ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any fixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be trauslated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English fudicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, When I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Silililarly in the 
sentence, They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of 
life --have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it . 
should usually be. See John 2:16; Acts 10:35. 


THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE. 
152. The Future Participle represents an action as 


future from the point of view of the principal verb. HA. 
856; G. 1288. 
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Acts. 24:11; ob mAsious cictv p01 Hugpar SHSeKa AQ' Hc GvéPnv TPOCKD- 
vyjoov sic IepovoaAny, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. 

1 Cor. 15:37; od 70 GHpLA TO ODLA TO yEvnoOoLEVOV OTEipEtc, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 


REM. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del. IV. pp. 97 ff.; Br.163. 


153. The Present Participle uéAA@v followed by an Infini- 
tive of another verb is used as a periphrasis for a Future 
Participle of the latter verb, but with a somewhat different 
range of use. To express that which is to take place, either 
form may be used. But péAAwv is not used to express the 
purpose of an action, and is used, as the Future Participle is 
not, to express intention without designating the intended 
action as the purpose of another act. See John 12:4 (cf. John 
6:64); Acts 18: 14; 20:3,7. 


THE PERFECT PARTIOIPLE. 


154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect Indicative it may have reference 
to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. HA. 856; G.1288. 


Acts 10:17; ot &vdpésc oi GaeoTaApévol... EMéoTHOAV Eri TOV TVAMVA, 
the men who had been sent. . . stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15:14; nemAnpmpévoi méh0n¢ tho yvwosae, filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8:46; éyv@v dbvaptv é€eAnarvOviav am' éuod, J perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155. The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle av. The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4:18; 

Col. 1:21. 


156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. 


John 11:44; é&70ev 0 teOvynkas SsdEpEevos TOUS 1ddac Kai TAS YEIPAG 
Ketpiatc, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes. See also Mark 5:15, éoynkdta, noting the 
Present Participle in the same verse and the Aorist Participle 
in v. 18; also 1 Cor. 2:7, dmoxexpvpuévynv, comparing v. 10. 


THE MOODS. 
MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865; 
G.1317. 


John 1:1; év dpyfj Hv 6 Adyos, in the beginning was the Word. 

Mark 4:7; kai kapmov ovK &daxev, and it yielded no fruit. 

Matt. 2:2; nod éotiv 6 texBEeic Baotrsdc trv Tovdaiwv, where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? 

John 1:38; ti Gntette, what are ye seeking? 


158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 


John 13:8; é&v ph viva os, ovK ExEIc WEPOS LET’ Eu0d, if J wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 


159. (a) When qualified by particles such as dv, ei0, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, etc. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27, 248. 

(b) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 
than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 

ie 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 


REM. The uses of the Indicative described in 157 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 159 exhibit 
more difference between Greek and English, and each pal'ticular usage 
requires separate consideration. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows: 


160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866, 1; G. 1344; B. p. 209; WM. p. 355; 
G.MT. 255, 256. 


Heb. 12:1; du bmopovis THEyMLEV TOV TpoKEiLEVOV TNLIiv Gyava, let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. 

1 John 4:7; ayanntoi, dtamOpEev GAANnAOVG, beloved, let us love one 
another. 


161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
&@éc or dedpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 


Matt. 7:4; Ges EKBOAW TO KAPQOS EK TOD OEOAALOD Gov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6:42; Acts 7:34. 


The sense of &ec in Matt. 27:49 and of &gete in Mark 15:36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., aginut, 2, E.). 

In Matt. 21: 38 (Mark 12:7) dedte is prefixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive. 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of dys, méps, etc., in classical Greek. G.MT. 257; 
B. p. 210; WM. p. 356. 


162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with py to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. H.A. 866, 2; G. 1346; 
G.MT. 259. 


Matt. 6:34; p11) obv LEpivyonte cic TV abdptov, be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow. 

Heb. 3:8; py) oKAnpbvyts Tas Kapdiac Dud, harden not your hearts. 

Matt. 6:13; «ai pi) sioevéyKys NUGs sic TElpaopov, and bring us not into 
temptation. 


163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with uy. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
un and a Present Imperative with pn is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. H.A. 874. Thus 


164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with reference to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 


Acts 18:9; AdA€1 Kai uN otwmnons, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rev. 7:3; py dducnonte tiv yi, hurt not the earth. 


165. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 


Mark 6:50; éy@ situ, un PoPent00e¢, it is [, be not afraid. 
John 5:14; unkétt Gudaptave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 


Mark 13:21; kai tote édv tic Dpiv cimy “Ide Ode 6 yptotdc “Ide 
ékel, LN) MlotEvets, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, Lo, there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24 : 23. 


166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. 1 Cor. 16:11; 2 Thess. 2:3. 


167. The strong negative, ov nH, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 


Matt. 13:14 and Acts 28:26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6:9, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predictive, as in R. V. Cf. Gen. 3:1, od py oaynte 
which is clearly prohibitory. G.MT. 297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21 : 19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever, is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and ov pn being unusual in prohibitions. 


168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 
having reference to the future. HA. 866, 3; G. 1358. 


Luke 3:10; ti obv xoujowpev, what then shall we do? 
Luke 11:5; tic && budv set Mirov ... Kai cian adt, which of you 
shall have a friend. . . and shall say to him? 


169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 
But questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
answer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 


(a) The interrogative question of fact. 
Matt. 16:13; tiva Acyovow oi &vOparor sivat TOV vidV TOD aVOpazoD, 
who do men say that the Son of man is? See also Mark 16:3; 
John 7:45; Acts 17:18. 
(b) The rhetorical question of fact. 
1 Cor. 9:1; o¥K Eipi GAdOTOAOG, am I not an apostle’ 
Luke 23:31; 6t1 si €v Vyp@ CVAW tadta torodoty, Ev THO ENPA Ti yévytat, 
for if they do these things in a green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
See also Luke 11: 5; 16: 11. 


(c) The interrogative deliberative question. 
Mark 12 : 14; d@peEv, 7 uN S@psEv, shall we give, or shall we not give' See 
also Matt. 6: 31; 18: 21; Luke 22 : 49. 


(d) The rhetorical deliberative question. 

Rom. 10:14; 2c obv émtkadéowvtar sic Sv OdK ExiotevGAV; TH< 5é 
TLOTEVOWOL OD ODK HKovGaV; .. . TH¢ 5é KNPVEWo sav LN GnooTA- 
AWow, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? . . . how shall 
they preach except they be sent? See also Matt. 26:54; Luke 
14:34; John 6:68. 


Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences. 
Rhetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 
the Future Indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 23:33; Rom. 10:14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 


171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by 9€A&1c, 0éAete, or BovAcoVe. No conjunction is to be supplied 
in these cases. The verb 9€)étv is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by iva, but ‘va never occurs when the verb 
0éA«tv is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, i.e. when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 


Luke 22:9; mod 0éAE1¢ EtOWdoMpEV, Where wilt thou that we make ready? 
See also Matt. 26:17; 27:17, 21; Mark 10:36, 51; 14:12; 15:9; 
Luke 9:54; 18:41; 1 Cor. 4:21 (N.B.), and cf. (i!na) Matt. 7:12; 
Mark 6:25; Luke 6:31; 1 Cor. 14:5. 


172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 
AOlist Subjunctive is used with od py in the sense of an 
emphatic Future Indicative. HA. 1032; G. 1360. 


Heb 13:5; od ph o€ GV@ Ovd' OD UN O€ EyKaTaAinw, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5:18; 
Mark 13:30; Luke 9:27, et freq. Cf. Gild. in .A.J.P. II. 202 f. 


REM. In Luke 18:7 and Rev. 15:4 the Subjunctive with ou] mh< is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctive may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 


173. This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
in Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
ov LN in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with ov pj see 66; cf. Gild. u.s. 


THE OPTATIVE. whe. 
THE OPTATIVE MOOD. 


174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the New 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Cf. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.L. Dec. 1886. . 

It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 


175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 

without dv to express a wish. HA. 870; G. 1507. 

1 Pet. 1:2; yapic Driv Kai sipyvn TANOvVOEIN, grace to you and peace 
be multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3:16; avtdc 5& 0 KUPLOS Tis EipyVNs SON yi Tv Eipyvny, 
now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 


176. The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five times in the New 
Testament: Mark 11:14; Luke 1:38; 20:16 ; Acts 8:20; Rom. 3:4; 
3:6; 3:31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 13; 9:14; 11:1, 11; 15:5, 13; 1 Cor.6:15; 
Gal. 2:17; 3:21; 6:14; 1 Thess. 3:11, 12; 5:23; 2 Thess. 2:17; 3:5, 
16; 2 Tim. 1:16, 18; Philem. 20; Heb. 13:21; 1 Pet. 1:2; 2 Pet. 1:2; 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresseS a prayer. Mark 11 : 14 and Acts 8: 20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 


177. The phrase 1) yévoito is an Optative of Wishing which strongly 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul's writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle's abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument. Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3:4, and Lift. on Gal. 2: 17. On Gal. 6: 14 cf. 1 Macc. 9: 10. 


178. The Potential Optative. The Optative with Gv 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. HA. 872; G. 1327 ff. 


Acts 8:31; 10¢ yap av Svvaipnv éav LN Tic OONyNost LE, how should I be 
able unless some one shall guide me? 

Acts 17:18; ti dv OéA01 6 OmEpHOAyOs ODTOS Agyew, What would this 
babbler wish to say? 


179. The Optative with Gv occurs in the New Testament only in Luke's 
writings: Luke *1:62; *6:11; *9:46; [*15:26; 18:36] ; Acts *5:24; 
+8: 31; *10:17; 717:18; [26:29]. Of these instan~es the six marked 
with * are in indirect questions; the two marked with t are in direct 
questions; those in brackets are of doubtful text; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one instance (Acts 8:31) is the con- 
dition expressed. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA. 873; G. 1342. 
Matt. 5:42; t@ aitodvti o€ 60c, give to him that asketh thee. 
1 Thess. 5:19; 16 avedua pt oBEw ote, quench not the spirit. 


REM. Respecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167,364. 


181. THE IMPERATIVE MOOD is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 
Mark 9:22; GAX' si ti SOV, BonOnoov huiv omAayyvic8ic EQ' Huds, 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. 
Luke 17:5; Kai cizav oi dxdo0tOAO1 TH KUpio IpdoEc Hiv niotwv, 
and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our faith. 
John 17:11; aatep Gye, THPHOOV adtodcs Ev TH OVOLLATI GOD, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name. 


182. THE IMPERATIVE MOOD is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8:31, 32; ot dé daioves TapEKGAovv avdtov A~yovtes Ei ExBaA- 
EIS Hudic, ATOOTELAOV HLLGs ic THV AYEANV TOV YOipwv. Kai eizev 
avtoig Yatyets, and the demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us out, send us away into the herd of swine. A nd he said unto 
them, Go. 

John 2:19; azexpi0n Inootds Kai cizev a'toic Avoate tov vadv ToDTOV 
Kai [év ] Tptoiv nuEépatc éyep@ avdtov, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

1 Cor. 7:36; Kai (gi) o}tTas O*EtAEt yivecBal, 0 HEA El TOLEiTM’ ODY 
G@paptaver’ yapsitwoay, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry. 


183. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis mayor may 

not retain its imperative or hortatory force. 

Luke 6:37; un) Kpivets, Kai od Ly KpLOT| TE, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged. Cf. John 2: 19, above. 


184. Any ,tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
com mands, the distinction of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Cf. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 


FINITE MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different .from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified il 1 
as follows: 


I. SUBSTANTIVE. 
(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 357-360). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (334-356). 
(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 
(4) As obJect after verbs of striving, etc; (205-210). 
(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 


II. ADJECTIVE. 
(1) Appositive (211, 213). 
(2) Relative (289-333, in part). 
(3) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 


Ill. ADVERBIAL, denoting 
(1) Time (289-316, in part; 321-333). 
(2) Place (289-316, in part). 
(3) Condition (238-277, 296-315). 
(4) Concession (278-288). 
(5) Cause (228-233, 294). 
(6) Purpose ([{188-196], 197-199, 317). 
(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part; 318, 319). 
(8) Result (218, 219, 234-237). 
(9) Manner (217, 289-316, in part). 
(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-316, 
in part). 


REM. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 
way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 


187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188- 
347) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
In part on consIderations of practical converuence. The followmg 18 the 
general order of treatment: 
Moods in clauses introduced by final particles....... 188-227. 
Moods in clauses of cause ............... 000-0 228-233. 
Moods in clauses of result....................00- 234-237. 


CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY FINAL PARTICLES. 


Moods in conditional sentences............. 238-277. 
Moods in concessive sentences............. 278-288. 
Moods in relative clauses.................0. 289-333 
Definite relative clauses............. 292-295 
Conditional relative clauses.......... 296-316 
Relative clauses expressing purpose. ... 317-320. 
RelatIve clauses mtroduced by ém<, etc. 321-333. 
Inditect: DISCOUPSE, 6. eiesb 3 455.054 44428 ahd 334-356. 
Construction after kai éyéveto, etc.......... 357-360. 
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MOODS IN CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY PINAL PARTICLES. 


188. CLASSIFICATION. Under the general head of clauses 


introduced by final particles are included in New Testament 


Greek: 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Object clauses after verbs of/earing. 

(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(7) Clauses of conceived result. 


189. General Usage. The relations expressed by the 


clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 
in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these differ- 
ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 
extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 
take the place of Infinitives in various relations; the Opta- 
tive disappears from this class of clauses; the distinction be- 
tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 
tially ignored. It results that the seven classes of clauses 


named 


above conform in general to one rule, viz.: 
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Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses, less 
frequently the Future Indicative. 


REM. Concerning the Present Indicative after i!na, see 198, Rem. 


190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles tva, 6ma@c, and pn). 


REM. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Schanz, Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Hefte IV., V., and by Gild. (on the basis of Weber's 
work) in A.J.P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 53 if. 


191. NEW TESTAMENT USE OF iva. “Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This extension 
of the use of lva is one of the notable characteristics of the 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. !Ina oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 

(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exehorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 

(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 

(6) Clauses of conceived result. 


Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs i!na in classical Greek. Cf. GMT. 311. 


192. NEW TESTAMENT USE OF 6c. “Ome occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. G.MT. 
313. 


193. NEW TESTAMENT USE OF un. M7 is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 

(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of fear'ing. Cf. G.MT. 
807-310,339, 352. 


194. ‘Qc, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20:24. "Opa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 312, 314. 


195. In classical Greek, final clauses and object clauses after verbs 
of striving, etc., frequently have é6mm@c Gv or wc dv. GMT. 328; Meist. 
p. 212. According to Gild. &v gives to the clause, except in the formal 
language of inscriptions, a relative or conditional force, ?m@c dv being 
equivalent to hv mmc. A.J.P. IV. pp. 422, 425; VI. pp. 53-73; L. and S. 
o!pwj. In the New Testament 6c Gv occurs four times (62a alone forty- 
nine times), always in a final clause proper. In Luke 2: 35; Acts 3:19 
15:17 the contingent color may perhaps be detected; but in Rom. 3:4, 
quoted from the Sfiptuagint, it is impossible to discover it. 


196. “Oxwe after verbs of fearing, which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 


197. Pure Final Clauses. A pure final clause is one 
whose office is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 

Optative or the Subjunctive. HA. 881; G.1365. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 

The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 

ondary tenses alike. 

Matt. 7:1; wn «pivete, tva uy Kpi6T|te, judge not, that ye be not judged. 

Rom. 1:11; ém11006 yap éxeiv Duc, iva TL WETASa YAPtopa Div mvEv- 
uatiuov, for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift. 

Rom. 9:17; sic adt6 todto éEnyepa os 6mMc EvdeiE@pa Ev COI THY 
dvvapiv Lov, for this very purpose did I raise thee up that I might 
show in thee my power. 

Acts 28:27; ai Tod O@OaALODS AVTOV EKKELLVOAV’ LN MOTE OMOtV 
Toic OPVaAMOIc, and their eyes they have closed; lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes. 


198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. HA. 881, c; 
G.1366; B. pp. 234 f.; WM. pp. 360f.; WT. pp. 289f. 
Luke 20:10; améoteliev 1pdc yewpyods SodAov, iva... SMoovotv, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 


REM. Some MSS. give a Present Indicative after tva in John 5:20; 
Gal. 6:12; Tit. 2:4; Rev. 12:6; 13:17. In 1 John 5:20 ywaokouev is 
probably pregnant in force, "that we may know, and whereby we do 
know." ZnAovte in Gal. 4: 17, and @votodo8e in | Cor. 4:6 are regarded 
by Hort (WH. II. App. p. 167), Schmiedel (WS. p. 52), and Blass 
(Grammatik, p. 207), as Subjunctives.. On John 17:3 see 213, Rem. 


199. The Future Indicative occurs in pure final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after 62a<c, rarely after uy, wc, and 6@pa, never after iva. 
G.MT. 324; Weber, u.s.; Gild. u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after tva; a few instances occur after wy (ujmots) and one after 6mm. 
The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive and Future 
Indicative, and both forms are sometimes found together, after the same 
conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, or both Future 
and Subjunctive: Matt. 7:6; 13:15; Mark 14:2; Luke 14:10; 20:10; 
John 7:3; 17:2 ; Acts 21:24; 28:27 ; Rom. 3:4; Gal. 2:4; 1 Pet. 3:1. 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhorting, etc. 
In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting, commanding, entreat- 
ing, and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs 62a and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. G. 1373; G.MT.355; 
In the New Testament, object clauses after such verbs" 
are frequent; they use both iva and ém@c; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 
Mark 5:18; mapsxdéAet a'tov 6 datoviocOsic tva LET’ avdTOD , He who 
had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 
Luke 10:2; SeOnte odv tod Kupiov Tod Hepiopod Smac épydtac &KPAAH 
sic TOV OpEeptopov avdtoDd, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14:36; 
16:20; Acts 23:15; 1 Cor. 1:10; 2 Cor. 8:6; Mark 13:18 
(cf. Matt. 24 :20); Luke 22: 46 (cf. v. 40). 


REM. In Eph. 1:17 d@n (Subjunctive) should be read rather than 6@y 
(Optative). Cf. 225, Rem. 2. 


201. The use of i!na, in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.MT. 357. In the New Testament 
fila, occurs much more frequently than 62@c in such clauses. 


202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. This is also in the New 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the tva and émmc clauses. KeAebo and the 
compounds of taoom take only the Infinitive. "EvtéAAopat 
employs both constructions. 


203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, etc., is to be in- 
cluded the verb 0€A@ when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by tva. Here also belongs the verb 
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cizov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 
KGUMTO TA YOvata (Eph. 3: 14), and pveiav zowdpo1 émi TOV 
mTpooEevyOv (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; cf. Col. 4:12), which are 
paraphrases for mpooevyoua. 


204. In many cases a clause or Infinitive after a verb of commanding 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. Matt. 16:20; Mark 9:9; 13:34. 


205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Striving, etc. In 
classical Greek, verbs signifying fo strive for, to take care, 
to plan, to effect, are followed by 62ac with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- 
mary and secondary tenses. HA. 885; G.1372. 
In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and £Ilia more fre- 
quently than 62. 
John 12:10; €BovAEboavto 5& of apytepEic tva Kai TOV AdCapov &n0- 
Kteivoow, but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. 
Rev. 3:9; idod nomom avtods iva HEovow Kai TPOOKDVIOOVOL EVOTMLOV 
TOV TOSOV GOV, Kai yVOouv Ott Ey@ Nydranot os, behold, I will make them 
to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have 
loved thee. See also 1 Cor. 16:10; Col. 4:16, 17; Rev. 13:12, 16. 


206. When the object clause after a verb meaning fo care 
for, to take heed, 1s negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
ui} (instead of 6m@c Wy) with the Subjunctive, "or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. G. 1375; G.MT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. See Matt. 24:4; 
Acts 13:40; 1 Cor. 8:9; 10:12; Gal. 6:1; Col. 2:8; 1 Thess. 
5:15; Heb. 3:12. 
“Oras LY with the Future in classical Greek, and iva uj with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
11:37; 2 John 8. 
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207. “Omac occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12:14; 22:15; Mark 3:6, and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11:18. See Th. o!pwj, II. 2. 


208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs of striving, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 


209. It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether py with 
the Subjunctive after 6pa or opate is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent constmction 
was already fully developed (cf. G.MT. 354, 307); and though in the 
New Testament lJplt is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9:30; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic constmction is still possible, wy with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18:10; 1 Thess. 5:15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

My with the Subjunctive after BAézw@ is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true that ble<pw does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few illstances the second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with pn, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjunctive (Luke 21:8; Gal. 5:15; Heb. 12:25). Yet ina 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24:4; Mark 
13:5; Acts 13:40; 1 Cor. 8:9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by i!na (1 Cor. 16:10). This indicates that we have not a coor- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
BAéze, and in 2 John 8 BPAézete, is followed by i!na with the Subjunctive; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In Heb. 3:12 the Future Indicative with py is evidently an objective 
clause. 


REM. Concerning Luke 11:35, see B. p. 243; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
and p. 631; WT. p. 503; Th. fJ.'6, Ili. 2; R. V. ad loc. 


210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as 
object. With Matt. 26:4, and John 11:53, cf. Acts 9:23; 
with Rev. 13:12 cf. 13:13. 

The verbs Cyntéw and Gin, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by iva with tihe 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11:16; 1 Cor. 14:12; cf. also 1 Cor. 
4:2. 


211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be further classified as follows: 


212. (a) SUBJECT of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, etc., which in the active take such a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. Cf. 200, 205. 


1 Cor. 4:2.; Cyteitat év Toic oikovOLOIc iva TOTO TIc EDPEON, it is 
required in stewards that a man be found fazthful. 

Rev. 9:4; kai €ppéOn avdtaic iva pt aducnoovow Tov YOPTOV TIS YTS, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. See also Mark 9:12 (yéypaztot implies command or will); 
Rev. 9:5. 


213. (b) SUBJECT, PREDICATE, OR APPOSITIVE with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun. 
John 4:34; guov BpOud éotww va miojnow TO VEANLaA TOD TEWWOVTOG 
Ls Kai TEAEIMOW TO Epyov avtod, my meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work. 
John 15:12; attn éotw nH EvtoAn F Eun, va ayanate GAANAODvG, this 
is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1:43; 
John 6:29, 39, 40; 15:8, 13; 18:39; 1 Cor. 9:18; 1 John 3:1; 
2 John 6; 3 John 4. 
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REM. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17: 3 and is 
adopted by Tisch. and Treg. (text). 


214. (c) SUBJECT of phrases signifying it is profitable, it is 
sufficient, etc. 


Matt. 10:25; dpKketov TO Ladyth iva yévyntat ws 6 Si5do0KaA0c adtod, 
it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
5:29, 30; 18:6; Luke 17:2; John 11:50; 16:7; 1 Cor. 4:3. 


215. Complementary and Epexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by i!na are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of. the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be classified as follows: 


216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
t tives signifying authority, power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 


Mark 11:28; 1 tic cor E5@KEV THY ECOVvOIAV TADTHV iva TADTO TOLTIC 
or who gave thee this authority to do these things? 
John 12:23; grnAvbev f dpa iva S0€ac07H 6 vids tod dvOpazov, the 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 
8:8; Luke 7:6; John 1:27; 2:25; 16:2, 32; 1 John 2:27; 
Rey,.25;23, 


217. (b) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 


John 8:56; “ABpadp 0 zanp DUO®V HyYAAALGoaTO iva iy THV NLEpav 
TH Eun, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; mAnpmoaté ov thy yapav iva TO avdtO Opovits, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15: 10.) See also John 9:22; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these Jatter passages the tva clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5:7. Cf. Martyr. Polyc. 10. 1. 


218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by iva. 
Clauses introduced by tva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 


John 9:2; tic fwaptev, odt0¢ 7] Of yoveic adtOD, iva TYPADS YEevvnOT, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind? 
1 Thess. 5:4; vpsic 6, d5EAQOI, ODK EOTE EV OKOTEL, tva N HUEPA 
DUGG Ws KAEMTAG KATAAGBH, but ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that 
that day should overtake you as thieves. See also 1 John 1:9 (cf. 
Heb. 6:10--Infinitive in similar construction); 2 Cor. 1:17; Rev. 
9:20 (cf. Matt. 21:32); 14:13; 22:14. 


219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by iva is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
cases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 

So, e.g., John 9:2. In other cases the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, e.g., 1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
from that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say, He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
80 reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 

of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He labored diligently in order to accumulate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 

tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumulate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently; that is, the property is conceived of 

as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more evident if we say, He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 

has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result 

~ remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from the English, compare 

the following from the Greek. Jas. 1:4; n 5& DaoLovy Epyov 
Téhevov ExéTO, iva NTE TEAELO1 Kai OAOKANPOL, and let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10:36; 
VIOLOVT|S yap Exete ypsiav va TO HEANLA TOD Peod omjoavtEs KOLionoVE 
Tv énayyeAiav, for ye have need of patience, that, having 

done the will of God, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the tva clause expresses the purpose of éyéta. In the second, 
though the purpose of bzoLOLN is contained in the clause tva 
... €mayyediav, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 

is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpo.se of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 

ual) of which the possession of bzopovy is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9:2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 

in this case the tva clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning which the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of tva with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of w!ste with the Infinitive. Cf. 370, c, and 
especially G.MT. 582~84. 


220. Some of the instances under 215-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations: John 17:2; Mark 11:28 ; Luke 
7:6; 1 John 2:27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 


221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
lva clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the i!na clause. 


222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by iva denoting 
actual result conceived, of as such. 


Luke 9:45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11:25; WK. 
p.574; WT. p. 459). Gal. 5:17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
fila clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R,V. Rev. 13:13 is the most probable instance of iva denoting- 
actual result; iva . . . zovfj is probably equivalent to ots motEtv, and is 
epexegetic of ueydAa. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 

Respecting tva zAnpw0f, Matt. 1:22 and frequently in the first 
gospel, there is no room for doubt. The writer of the first gospel never uses 
i!na to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of o!pwj (which is never ecbatic) interchangeably with iva. 
With 1:22; 2:15; 4:14; 12:17; 21:4; 26:66, cf. 2:23 ; 8:17 ; 13:35. 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of iva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, pp. 319-821. Concerning whether 
rva in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telic, and whether 
it is ever ecbatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1:22: “ “Iva ist niemals éxBatucdv, so dass, sondem 
immer teAuKkdv, damit,"--the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. Fritzsche on Matt. pp. 836 ft.; WT. pp. 457-462; WH. 
pp. 573-578; B. pp. 235-240: "And although it [iva] never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for w!ste with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the relic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use pf the particle, even within a 
comparatively restricted field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force," p. 239. Hunzinger, 
"Die in der klassischen Gracitat nicht gebrauchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel iva im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch," in Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1883, pp. 632-643--a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion--"dass tva im N. T. in allen 
Fallen final verstanden werden kann," Uliless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term final. 


224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Danger. 
In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ py with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
tenses. HA. 887; G. 1378. 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 


2 Cor. 12:20; popodpa1 yap un THs EAD@V OY Oiovs DEAW E’Pw DULG, for 
I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as I 
would. See also Acts 23:10; 27:29; 2 Cor. 11:3; Heb. 4:1. 


REM. 1. Acts 5:26 may be understood as in R.V., tov Aaov denoting 
the persons feared, and py AWWao8ovw the thing feared (cf. the familiar 
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idiom with oida illustrated in Mark 1:24; see also Gal. 4:11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should be stoned by the people; or égoBotvto... Aadv may 
be taken as parenthetical, and mh> liqasqw?sin made to limit Hyev adtovc, 
ov peta Biac; so Tisch. and WH. 


REM. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
12:21. 


225. The verb of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context; so, it may be, in Acts 
5:39, and Matt. 25:9. 


REM. 1. 2 Tim. 2:25, uy note d1 avtoic 6 Ped LETAVOLaY is 
probably best explained in the same way. For the gentleness and meekness in 
dealing with those that oppose themselves, which he has enjoined, the 
apostle adds the argument, [fearing] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest on the assumption that they are past repentance you 
be found dealing in harshness with those to whom God will yet grant 
repentance. 


REM. 2. A@y (Subjunctive) is to be preferred to 6@n (Optative) in 
this passage as in Eph. 1:17. See the evidence in WS. p. 120 that this 
form occurs as a Subjunctive not only in tbe Old Ionic language, but in 
inscriptions of the second century B.C. Cf. WHo II. App. p. 168. 


226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of fear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. G.MT. 
354. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and their 
development from the original parataxis, see G.MT. 307, 352. 


227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, i.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888; G. 1380. 


Gal. 4:11; poBodpot buds WN TH¢ sikT] KEKoTiaKa Eic DUGG, 1 am afraid 
I have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2 : 2 ; 
1 Thess. 3:5; Gen. 43:11. 
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228. A causal clause is one which gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
causes are introduced by 6t1, 51611, ézet, ére1dy, éxe1Symep, £0' &, 
etc. HA. 925; G. 1505. 


229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 

moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 

force as in principal clauses. 

John 14:19; 6tt €yo CO Kai duEic Ghosts, because I live, ye shall live also. 

1 Cor. 14:12; éxei CrA@tai gots tvevLatwV, TPs THv OLOdOUTWV THS 
ekkAnotas Cnteite iva mEeploosvnts, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 
also Luke 1:1; Acts 15:24; Rom. 5:12. 


230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, e.g., a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the folloWIng Instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it is expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 


1 Cor. 15:29; éei ti toMoovow oi ParmtiCoLEvol VTEP TOV VEKPOV, else 
what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? 1.e., since [if the 
dead are notraisedJ they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10:2; émei ovk &v Exadoavto TpocgepouEvat, else would they not 
have ceased to be offered? 1.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true] they would have ceased to be offered. Cf. also Acts 5 : 38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, it results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 


Matt. 6:5; kai 6tav mpoosvynobs, ODK EoEoVE Wc Oi DoMKPITA’ STL 
Mrodow Ev Talis ovvayMydic Kai Ev THIS YOVIAIG TOV TAATELOV 
EOTMTES TPOGEVYEGVa1, and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites: because they love to ."?tand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets (cf. 6: 16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, yap is used instead of 6t1). See also Luke 11:32; 
1 Cor. 1:22, and cf. v. 21, where the same conjunction éz¢16n intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 


232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree or emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the e:xistence of the causal relation, as happens, 
e.g., when one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Rev. 3: 16, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I well spew thee out of my mouth, the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16:3, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20:29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11:32; 1 Cor. 1:22 (see 231); and in 1 Cor. 15:29; 

Heb. 10:2 (see 230), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles 6t1, émei, éme167 have substantially the force of yap. 


233. Causal relatiqns may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by 614 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. 


In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by dots. HA.927; G. 1449. 


235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
acttlal result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
InfinitIve the result which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
may be used when the result is obviously actual. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say ottws &vonTOt 
EOTE MOTE TO GOVVATOV TLOTEDTE OF OUTWS AVONTOI ETE MOTE TO A50- 
vatov miotEevetv, with little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents believing the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. G.MT.582, 583; HA. 927; G.1450, 

1451. 


The use of the Infinitive is the older idiom. Attic writers show on 
the whole a tendency to an increased use of the Indicative, Aristophanes 
and Xenophon, e.g., using it more frequently than the Infinitive. See 
Gild. A.J.P. VII. 161-175; XIV. 240-242. But in the New Testament the 
Infinitive greatly predominates, occurring fifty times as against twenty- 
one instances of the Indicative, but one of which is in a clause clearly 
subordinate. 

On w!ste introducing a principal clause see 237. On different concep- 
tions of result, and the use of the Infinitive to express result, see 369-371. 


236. The Indicative with w!ste. expresses actual result. 
John 3:16; obtas yap 'Nyamnosv 0 PEdc TLOV KOGLOV WOTE TOV DIOV TOV 


Llovysvi] EdaKev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 
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REM. With John 3:16, which is the only clear instance in the New 
Testament of ®ote with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes 
as to constitute a subordinate clause, is usually reckoned also Gal. 2:13. 


237. The clause introduced by w!ste is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases w!ste 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927, a; G. 1454. 

Mark 2:28; ote KUPLOG EOTLV O Vids TOD GVOPHOv Kai TOD CaBBatOD, so 
that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 

1 Cor. 5:8; Hote EoptaCwpsv, wherefore let us keep the feast. 

1 Thess. 4:18; Oote TapakaAsite GAANAODUS Ev TOIG AOYOIS TOVTOIG, 
wherefore comfort one another with these words. 


MOODS IN OONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


238. A. conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 


239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or, was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 
Thus in the sentence, If he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 
do it, the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, /f [in any in- 
stance] he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do it, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, /fhe has read this book, he 
will be able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 

in the sentence, [f he read a book, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 


240. It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If the 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, [f anyone has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 

In the sentence, Jf anyone [in any instance] ate any of the food, [it was 
wont to happen that] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2:5, 
but if anyone hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 
... to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. So in 1 Cor. 3:12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 3:17, if any man is destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11:9, ifa man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 243. 


241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 


REM. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 


REM. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not from the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker's 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Cf, e.g., Luke 7:39; John 18:30. 
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242. A. Sinlple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 

tion. The protasis simply states a supposition which refers 

to a particular case in the present or past, implying 

nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by ei with a present or past 

tense of the Indicative; any form of the finite verb may 

stand in the apodosis. HA. 893; G.1390. 

John 15:20; si dé EdimEav, Kai Duds SimBEovow, if they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Gal. 5:18; si dé mvevduatt &yeo8s, OdK EoTE VOLLOV, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. See also Matt. 4:3; Luke 
16:11; Acts 5:39; Rom.4:2; 8:10; Gal. 2:17; Rev. 20:15. 


REM. Concerning the use of the negatives uy and ov in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 


243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general- 

principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 

on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 

instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 

particular. It is expressed in Greek by si with the Indica- 

tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. 

Matt. 19:10; ei oStHs EoTiv H aitia ToD AvOpHmov LETH TANS YOVALKOG, OD 
OvLLMEeEL Yano, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. See also Matt. 6 : 30; Gal. 2 : 21; cf. Plat. Prot. 
340, C. In Rom. 4:14; 8:17; 11:6, the verb is omitted. The 
use of ei] and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 
what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 


244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment lies, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context. John 3:12; 7:23; Rom. 5:10. 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filled condition. But this also is not expressed or implied by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
Luke 23:35, 37; John 18:23; Rom. 4:2; Gal. 5:11. 


246. Even a Future Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
a conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a futur6 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
of a future event. 1 Cor. 9:11. Cf. G-MT.407. 


247. In a few instances iav is used with the Present Indicative in the I 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. | Thess. 3:8; 1 John 5:15. 


248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 

states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 

implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 
The protasis is expressed by el with a past tense of the 

Indicative; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative 

with dv. HA. 895; G. 1397. 
The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 

a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action. The 

time is implied in the context, not expressed by the 

verb. 

John 11:21; Kupie, ci to OS OdK Av ATéOavev 6 dSErdc Lov, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 

Gal. 1:10; si étt GvOPMmO0Ic HpEoKov, Xpiotod dSodAoc ovK AV Huy, if] 
were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. See also 
John 14:28; Acts 18:14; Heb. 4:8; 11:15. 
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249. ‘Av is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 

B. pp. 216 f., 225 f.; WM. pp. 382 f.; WT. pp. 305 f.; cf. G.MT. 

pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9:33; si pt) Hv odtOc Tapa Beod, OdK HSOvaTO TolEtv OdSéEV, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26:24; 
John 15:22; 19:11; 1 Cor. 5:10; Gal. 4:15; Heb. 9:26. 


250. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 

The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 

future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by éév (or &v) with 

the Subjunctive; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 

by some other form referring to future time. RA. 898; 

G. 1403. 

Matt. 9:21; é&v LOvov Gy@pat Tod iwatiov adTOD owOoopaL, if I shall 
but touch his garments, I shall be made whole. 

John 12:26; édv Tic Loi StakKOVA] TYULNOEL ADTOV O TatTI/p, if any man 
serve me, him will the Father honor. 

John 14:15; é&v ayanGté ps, Tas EvtOAdS TAs ELS THPNOETE, if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5:20; 1 Cor. 
4:19; Gal. 5:2; Jas. 2:15, 16. 


251. In addition to éav with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 
Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility: 


252. (a) Ei with the Subjunctive. 

Luke 9:13; ov« gioiv NLiv TAsiov 7] aptot TévtE Kai iy8VEC SO, si WNTL 
TOPEVVEVTES NUEIS GYOPAOMLEV sic TéVTA TOV AadV TODTOV Ppopata, 
we have no more than five loaves and two fishes,' unless we are 
to go and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14:5; 1 Thess. 
5:10; Judg. 11:9. 
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253. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G. MT. 453, 454; Clapp in 
T.A.P.A.1887, p. 49; 1891, pp. 88 f.; WT. pp. 294 f.; WM. pp. 368, 374, f.n. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason. Thus in Luke 9: 13 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberativequestion: unless indeed--are we to go? 

1.e., unless indeed toe are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:5 and 1 Thess. 5:10 a 
preference for the more common éi py and sits... cite over the somewhat 
unusual éa&v pn and édvts...éavte may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
5:10 can hardly be explained as attraction (B. and W.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 3:11, 12, cf. 276. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between el with the Subjunctive and édav with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 


254. (b) Ei or éév with the Future Indicative. 

2 Tim. 2:12; ci dpvnodusda, KaKeivoc &vHoETtat Huds, if we shall deny 
him, he also will deny us. 

Acts 8:31; é&v un Tic OS1/yNoEL1 LE, unless some one shall guide me. 
~See also Luke 19: 40. 


255. Ei] with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially in 
tragedy. GMT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of el followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2:12, illustrates the 
minatory or monitory force attributed to such clauses by Gild., T.A.P.A. 
1876, pp. 9 ff.; A.J.P. XIII. pp. 123 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 254, 272, 276, 340. 


256. (c) Ei with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 

then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which " 

belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prot- 

asis to the future. 

Matt. 8:31; si ExBdAAEIG NUL, AMGOTELAOV NLC Eig THV HYEANV TOV 
yoipav, if thou cast us out send us away into the herd of swine. See 
also 1 Cor. 10:27 (cf. v. 28); 2 John 10; Gen. 4:14; 20:7; 
44:26; and as possible instances Matt. 5: 29, 30; 18: 8, 9; 
Luke 14:26; 2 TIm. 2:12. 
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257. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9:21, if shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16:23, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evid'ently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 


258. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 

or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 

d with the Indicative or é4v with the Subjunctive is so 

incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 

verb of past time, it may be changed to si with the Optative. 

This principle applies even when the apodosis on which the 

protasis depends is not itself strictly in indirect discourse. 

Cf. 334-347, esp. 342, 347. See G.MT. 457, 694 ff. 

Acts. 20:16; géonevdev yap si Svvatov ein adTA THY NUEPAY Thc TEVTN- 
KOOTH<s yevéoVat sic IepoodAvua, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. In this 
sentence si dvvatov ein represents the protasis of the sentence édv 
dOvatov 7 yevnoopeOa which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24:19, and to 27:39 (unless si d60vatvto is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17: 27 and 27: 12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 


259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by eJa<n with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by si with the Optative; the 
apodosis by the Optative with Gv. H.A. 900; G. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 

ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and | Pet., but never with a 

regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 

and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 

1 Pet. 3:17; kpeittov yap aya8omo1odvtac, si 9éA01 TO OEANLA TOD DEod,— 
TMAOYEW  KaKOTOLODVTAG, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. See also 1 Cor. 
14:10; 15:37; 1 Pet. 3:14. 


260. E. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 

tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 

the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 

to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 

to in the protasis. 
The protasis is expressed by éév with the Subjunctive, 

the apodosis by the Present Indicative. HA. 894, 1; G. 

1393, 1. 

John 11:9; é&v tic mEepinath év TH NEPA, OD TPOOKONOTEL, a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2 Tim 2:5; éav 6€ Kai GOAT Tic, oD OTEaVvOdTAL EV LT] VOILA 
aOAnon, and if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 3:24; John 7:51; 
12:24; 1 Cor. 7:39, 40. 


261. Ei with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT.467. Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke 14:26; si tic Epyetat mpdc WE Kai OD Lost... THV WoYXTV 
éavtod, od Sovatar civat Lov paOnti\<c, if any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not. . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf. John 8:51; 
12:26; where in protases of apparently similar force é&v with the 
Subjunctive occurs, and the apodosis refers to the future. 

Rom. 8:25; ei 6€ 6 od BAEmoLEV EATiCouEV, dU DTOLOVT\s ATEKSEyOLLEBA, 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. See also Jas. 1:26. 


262. The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e.g., Mark 3:24 with 25; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7:3. 


263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of tall with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or it will still be true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (15). 

John 8:31; av Dusic tEinvts Ev TO AOYO THO EUO, GANIAS LaAOynTat Lov 
éote, if ye shall abide in my word, [ye will show that] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1John 1:9; é&v OWOAOYapEV Tas GWApTias NUOV, MLOTOs EoTIV Kai 
dikaloc va GOT Tas Guaptiac, if we confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for] he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
See also Mark 1 : 40; John 19: 12; Acts 26: 5. 


264. The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a. gen- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. Thus in Matt. 19:10 (243) 

the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
a general principle that it is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
EQV OVTUS EXN, OD OLELMEPEL Yapf}out would mean, If in any instance the 
case supposed is realized, then it is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Cf. examples under 260. 


265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 
The protasis is expressed byel with the Optative, the, 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HA. 894, 2; G. 
1393, 2. 

There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 


266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 
tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See HA. 901-907; G. 1413-1424. 


267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 

an apodosis of another form. 

Acts 8:31; 10¢ yap &v Svvaipnv éav UN Tic OONyNoEt LE, how can I, 
unless some one shall guide me.' 


268. (b) An apodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13:17; ei tadta oidate, WaKkdpioi EoTE EAV TOITE ADT, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9:11. 


269. (c) The place of the protasis with d or £av is some- 

times supplied by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 

expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26:15; Ti 0éAEté Lol SodVaI KAY Vuiv TapAdmow avtov, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you. 

Mark 11:24; aévta 60a mpooEebyeo0e Kai aiteio8e, mioTEvETE STI EA’- 
Bete, kai Eotat Duiv, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7:10; Mark 1:17; and exx. under 436. 


REM. In Jas. 1:5, aiteitw is the apodosis of Ei dé Tig DUdV AgimETtat 
oogiac, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to do0nostat. 
See also Matt. 19: 21. 


270. (d) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1:62; 
Acts 17:18. 


271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 

Luke 13:9; kév pév momjon Kapmov sic TO LEAAOV — Ei OF LNYE, EKKOWEIC 
abt, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, --but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down. See also Luke 19:42; Acts 23:9. 


272. Ei with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 

without an apodosis, with the force of an. emphatic negative 

assertion or oath. Cf. Hr. 48, 9, a. 

Mark 8:12; Gur A€éyo, si SoOHoETAL TH yeved TADTH ONLLEIoVv, verily I 
say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 3:11; 4:3, 5. On Heb. 6:14 see Th. ei], III. 11. 


273. (f) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 

omitted. 
Rom. 4:14; si yap oi Ek vopLov KANPOVOLOL, KEKEVOTAL N TidTIc Kai 
Katypyntat n éxayysdia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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faith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 
Rom. 8:17; 11:16; 1 Cor.7:5, 8; 12:19; 1 Pet. 3:14. In 2 Cor. 
11:16 K&v stands for kai é&v 5éEnoOe. 


274. (g) Ei wy without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of except. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the limitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Of. 

Lift. on Gal. 1:7, 19. 


275. (h) E'd dé py and si dé uye are used elliptically in the 
sense of otherwise, i.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
lav rather than d. Matt. 9:17; Luke 10:6; 13:9; Rev. 2:5. 
G.MT. 478; B. p. 393. 


276. (1) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT.486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by si or éav. In the New 
Testament they occur with ei] only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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Phil. 3:12; dOkw dé si Kai KATAAGBa, but I press on, if so be that I 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27:12; oi mAsioves é8evto BovAny avayOfvar Exeidev, et THC 
SvVaIVTO KaTaVTHOAVTES cic Doivika TapayeyLdoal, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence, if by any means they could reach 
Phoenix, and winter there. See also Mark 11:13; Acts 8:22; 17:27; 
Rom. 1:10; 11:14; Phil. 3:11. 


277. (j) After expressions of wonder, etc., a clause intro- 
duced by si has nearly the force of a clause introduced by 6t1. 
Mark 15:44; Acts 26:8; cf. 1 John 3:13. 
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278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1:8, e.g., the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in map’ evnyyeAtodpeba. is favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis évé0Ep0 gota, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in netic 
iryyeAoc && odpavod, which is emphasized by the «at, is unfavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus, 
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If anyone shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema]; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema. 


279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by si (€év) 
kai or Kai si (€dv). But a clause introduced by si or éav alone 
may also be in thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasiz.ed in the form. Matt. 26:33 (cf. Mark 
14:29); Mark 14:31 (cf. Matt. 26:35). 


280. Ei (éav) kai concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
kai may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, e.g., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14:29. 


281. Kai ci (Ev) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. See Matt. 26:35; John 8:16; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gal. 1:8; 1 Pet. 3:1 (but cf. WH). The force of the kai is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 
apodosis. 


REM. Paley, Greek Particles, p. 31, thus distinguishes the force of si 
kai and kai si, "generally with this difference, that si kai implies an ad- 
mitted fact' even though,’ «ai gi a somewhat improbable supposition; 

‘even if.'" See other statements and references in Th. si III.7; and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unf.avorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be disting1lished from the cases of kai i (€év) and si 
(€éGv) Kai concessive are those in which st (édv) is conditional and kai means 
and (Matt. 11:14; Luke 6:32, 33, 34; John 8:55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11:18; 2 Cor. 11:15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor. 4:7; 7: 
11). Such a supposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf. 280. 


283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Clauses. In 
their use of moods and tenses concessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 


284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 

first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 

New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 

clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 

2 Cor. 7:8; 6t1 si Kai EAVANOG DUGG EV TH EMLOTOAT, OD HETAPEAOLLAL, 
for, though [made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 
also Luke 18:4; 2 Cor. 4:16; 7:12; 11:6; 12:11; Phil. 2:17; 
Col. 2:5; Heb. 6:9. 


285. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 
(a) They take ei «ai or si, and a Future Indicative referring 

to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 

force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 

under 246. 

Luke 11:8; ci kai Ov SHce1 adTH avactic 61h TO civan PiAov adtod, S16 
YE THV Avaldiav avdTODV EyEpOEic SHoEt ADTO Sowv ypNCEt, though 
he will not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26:33; Mark 14:29. 
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(b) They take éav kai, cai éav, or édv, with the Subjunctive 

referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 

ceived to be possible. Kat eav introduces an extreme case, 

usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 

Gal. 6:1: éav Kai TPOANLOOT GvOparoc Ev tivi Rapantopatt, dpEic ot 
TVEVMATIKOI KaTApTICEeTE TOV TOLODTOV EV MEVOLLATL TPAVTNTOG, 
even if a man be overtaken in any tre.'rpass, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such a one in a spirit of meekness. 

Gal. 1:8; GAAG Kai av NLEIS 7] GyyeAoc EF ODPavod EvayyeAtontat 
[buiv | map' 6 evyyeAtodus0a Hiv, dva0eua Eotw, but even if we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
22:67, 68; John 8:16; 10:38; Rom. 9:27. 


REM. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
8:14; 1 Cor. 9:16. Cf. 263. 


286. The New Testament furnishes no clear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In | Pet. 
3:14, si kai méoxoITE 610 SUKALOODVHV, HAKdpto1, the use of Kai before mhoyoute 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 5:10 f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 


287. The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2:5 (first clause) under 260; 
2 Tim. 2:13. 


288. C'oncessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Even 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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although with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact. 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and although 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to kai si; though and although 
to si Kat. 
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289. Relative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 
They may be divided into two classes: 


I. Definite Relative Clauses, i.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional Relative Clauses, i.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 


290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.g., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made .definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, He received whatever profit 
was made, meaning, In a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
profit was made, and he received it, the relative clause is definite, because 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, If any profit was made, he received it, the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event--the 
making of profit-which is only supposed. In John 1: 12, but as many 

as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 

of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8: 24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth? the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 

is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, /f at any time they sa'to him, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 

be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 


291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by e!wj and other words meaning until, show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 


I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until. 

II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until. 

III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 

IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning until. 


I. DEFINITE RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 6c, 
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Sotic, oi0c, Sc0c, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, 6té wc (expressing either time or man- 
ner), 620v, WozmeEp, etc. 


293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding HI. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal cla uses. EA. 909; G. 1427. 
John 6:63; Ta pnyata & Eyo AEAGANKA DEV TvEedUE EoTI Kai CoH 
éottv, the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 
John 12:36; @¢ TO OnwWs ExETE, TIOTEDETE Eic TO EAs, While ye have the 
light, believe on the light. 
Gal. 4.4. dte 58 HAVEV 10 TANpapG tod ypdvon, saméotElrev 6 VEdc 
TOV ViOV aDTOD, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son. 
Jas. 2:26; OomEp TO OH®LA Ywpic TVEDLATOG VEKPOv EoTIV, OUTAS Kai 
n niotic yMpic Epywv vexpt Eottv, as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from 'lvorks is dead. 
Rev. 3:11; kpatet 6 éyetc, hold fast that which thou hast. 
Rev. 21:16; Kai 70 pf}Kkoc abtijs Goov TO TAGTOc, and the length thereof 
is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10:25. See also Matt. 26:19; 
Col. 2:6. 


294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 


Rom. 6:2. Oittvec ame0dvopev TH GuWaptia, Hc Ett CHhoopsv Ev avdTH, 
we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein? 

Jas. 4:13, 14; Gye vdv oi Aéyovtec LH LEpov 7] adplov TopsvodpE9a 
gic THVOE TI MOA Kai TOMOOLEV EKET EVLAVTOV Kai EUTOpEvOOLEDA 
Kai KepdnoouEv’ OitIvEs ODK ExiotaAoVE Tic adpliov Zoia H Con DLav, 
go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there and trade and get gain " tvhereas [1.e. 
although] ye know not of what sort your life will be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. The former identifies, the latter describes. 


Restrictive clauses: John 15:20; pvnpovedete tod AGyov Od gy@ Eizov 
vutv,, remember the word that I said unto you. 

Matt. 28:6; debts ioETE TOV TOMOV OOD EkElTO, come, see the place where 
he lay. 

Mark 2:20; sAéoovtat 5& HLEépar 6tav Aap G7' AdDTAV O vvULgiOG, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
Explanatory clauses: Luke 4:16; Kai }A0ev sic NaCapa, od Av teOpap- 
évoc, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 

Eph. 6:17; tiv wayaipav tod mvevpatoc, 6 éottv pha Oeod, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


Il. CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, implies a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. HA. 912; G. 1428. 


Mark 10: 43; 6c Gv O£An LEéyas yevéoOat Ev Diiv, EoTALt DUAV SiKOVOG, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf. 
Mark 9:35; si tic OéAE1 MPAtOc sivar Eta MAVtMV Eoyatos Kai 
TAVTOV SiaKovoc. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 


297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the implied supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, The act which he believes to be wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, /f on that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to be wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance] believes to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf. 239. 


299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
I supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever profit was made, meaning, If [in a certain transaction] any 
1 profit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
! coudition. But if one use the same words, meaning, Jf [in any transac- 
.tion] any profit toas made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1:33, upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same is 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to anyone of many cases, but a supposition and an assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3:22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refers to any instance of asking, and is 
general. 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
Ithis states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf. 240. 


300. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
implied in the relative clause. 


301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular suppo- 
sition. The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the IndicatIve. The princIpal clause may have 
any form of the verb. EA. 914, A; G. 1430. 


Rom. 2:12; 6001 yap Avdp"wWS TLAPTOV, AVOLAS Kai GMOAODVTAL Kai 
OOOL EV VOL® HLAPTOV, 514 VOLO KpLOnoovtal, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be J"udged by law. 

Phil 4:8; 10 Aoitdv, GdEA Ooi, doa EoTiv GANOT, doa cEpva, doa dSikata, 
doa ayva, doa TPOGOIAN, doa EVEN, Ei TI APETH Kai Et Tic EZAIVOG 
tadta AoyiCeo8s. See also 2 Cor. 2:10. 


REM. Respecting the use of the negatives yy and ov in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 


302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicatlve. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with avo HA. 915; G. 1433. 
No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 

has the Subjunctive with Ilv. The principal clause may 

have any form referring to future time. B.A. 916; G.1434. 

Matt. 5:19; 6¢ 8 Gv nomon Kai 1SGEn, odtOs Léyas KANOAGETAL év TH 
Baoivéia TOV Odpavav, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

Mark 13:11; kai 6tav Gywow Duds TapAdtdOvTEc, LW TPOLEPILVaTE TI 
AOANHONTE, GAA' O Edv SOOT Dyiv Ev Exeiy TH Opa todto AaAEITE, OD 
yap sOTE DUEIc Ot AAAODVTES GAAG TO TVvETvVULA TO Gytov, and when 
they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that .peak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Liuke 13:25; Rev. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 


304. In the New Testament éév not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dv. Matt. 7: 12; Mark 3 : 28 ; 
Luke 9: 57; Acts 2: 21, et al. See WE: II. App. p. 173. 


305. The Subjunctive with av in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14: 7; Rev. 12: 4. Of. 251. On Acts 25: 16 
see 333, 344, Rem. 1. 


306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjunc- 
tive with ctv (303), which is the regular form both in classical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability: 


307. (a) The Subjunctive without ctv. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. J as. 2: 10 probably 
belongs here; Matt. 10: 33 also, if (with Treg. and WH. text) 
we read Gotic dé Gpvyjontat WE. . . dpvnoopat. 
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308. (b) The Future Indicative with or without av. 

Matt, 5:41; dottc of dyyapsvost piAtov Ev, Dray LET’ adTOD 500, who 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See also 
Matt. 10:32 (cf. v. 33); .18:4 (cf. v. 5); 23:12; Mark 8:35; 
Luke 12:8,10; 17:31; Acts 7:7; Rev. 4:9. Cf. WH. II. App. 
p. 172. 


309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without év 


Mark 11:25; "tav otiKkets TpooEevyouEvol, G@iets, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt. 5: 39; Luke 12: 34; John 12: 26; 
14:3. 


310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26:48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16:3. But in Luke 9:4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to anyone 
of a class of acts. A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
e.g., Matt. 5:19; 10:14; 16:25; Mark 11:23; Luke 8:18, etc. Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 


311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with cl:v. It has the Optative 
witlwut dv. The principal clause has the Optative with 
av. HA. 917; G. 1436. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a class of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with dv, the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. HA. 914, B. (1); G. 1431, 1. 


1Cor. 11:26; dotK1ic yap éav éo0iNTE TOV GpTOV TODTOV Kai TO TOTIPLOV 
Tivnte, TOV Odvatov Tod KUpiov KatayyéAAETE, yp ob AON, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord's 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15 : 2); Mark 10: 11; Rev. 9:5. 


REM. Concerning the use of éav for dv, see 304. 


313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. G.MT. 534. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Of. 301, 309. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 


Luke 14:27; dotic ov BaotdCei TOV oTAVPOV EavTOD Kai EpyYETat dTiowW 
LOD, OD SbVaTAL Eivai Lov LAONTHS, whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10:38 
13:12 (cf. Luke8:18); Luke7:47; John3:8; Rom.6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15:36, 37; Heb. 12:6. 


314. Concerning the similarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences. See Mark 8:28, 29; Luke 9:24, 48; 1 John 8:22. 


315. F. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certam act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 
clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 
tative without Gv, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 
ative. HA. 914, B. (2); G. 1431, 2. 


In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
év being used instead. Cf. 26. 


Mark 3:11; kai Ta tvevpata TH aKéOapta, Stav adTOV EBEMPODvV, TPOC- 
EMINTOV ALTA Kai Expacov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 
Mark 6:56; 11:19; Acts 2:45; 4:35; 1 Cor. 12:2; ct. Gen. 

2:19; 1 Sam. 2:13, 14. 


316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 
Mark 2:20; éAevoovtar 5& NuEpat OTAV ATApOT a7' AdDTAV O vvLgIOG, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
See also Luke 5:35; 13:28; Rev. 8:1. 


Ill. RELATIVE CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. HA. 911 
G. 1442; B. p. 229; WM. p. 386, f. n. 


Matt. 21:41; tov dumeAOva ExdHoETal GALOIS yewpyoic, OiTIvEs A0- 
d@oovow avid tovs Kapmovc, he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6:3. 


318. Complementary relative clauses expressing that for 
which a person or thing is fitted, or other similar relation, take 
the Subjunctive or the Future Indicative both in classical and 
New Testament Greek. G.MT. 572; Hale in T.A.P.A. 1893, 
pp. 156 ff. 
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Heb. 8:3; 60ev &vayKaiov éyetv 11 Kai TODTOV 6 TpOCEVEyKN, Wherefore 
it is necessary that this high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14:14; Luke 11:6; 22:11. In Luke 7:4 a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective G&€1oc has the Future Indicative. 


319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Of. the clause with 
i!na (215-217) and the Infinitive (368) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 

Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14:14, zod éotiv 70 KadAvUG Lov S20Dv TO 

TAOYO, WETA TAV LAONTHV Lov Maya, the relative clause 6mv .. . PGYw 

reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 

question 200d . .. pay@. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21:16, and to the Future in 

Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 

reproduced in the relative clause. Of. the clauses similar in force, but 

employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in Cl. Rev. July 

1891, p. 302 (contra, Earle in OZ. Re’/). March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 

in T.A.P.A., 1893. 


320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 


IV. RELATIVE CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY WORDS MEANING 
UNTIL, W RILE, AND BEFORE. 


321. “Eqs is properly a relative adverb which marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by twr; is the limit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (b) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case twr; means until, in the latter, while, as long as. 

On the classical use of twr; and similar words, see HA. 920- 
924; G. 1463-1474; G.MT. 611-661; Gild. in A..J.P. IV. 
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416-418. On &wc in Hellenistic Greek see G. W; Gilmore in 
J.B.L., 1890, pp. 153-160. 


322. Clauses Introduced by éac and referring to the 

Future. When the clause introduced by ac depends on 

a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 

takes the Subjunctive with liv both in classical and New 

Testament Greek. 
Mark 6:10; éxei pévets Ews Av EFEAONTE ExeiOev, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5: 18; 12: 20; Luke 9: 27; 1 Cor. 4: 5. 


323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 

Subjunctive without av sometimes occurs with talf; after a 

verb of present or future time. G.MT. 620. In the New 

Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15:4; xoai mopsvetat émi TO GMOAMAOS EWS EUPY ATO, after that which 
is lost, until he find it. See also Matt. 10 : 23; Luke 
12:59; 22334. 


324. Clauses Introduced by e!wj and referring to 
what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by éwc depends on a verb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without Gv in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 
tament it takes the Subjunctive without Gv. 


Matt. 18:30; €Barev avdtov sic PvAAKTV EMS A105 TO OMEASLLEVOV, 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due. 


325. The Subjunctive after wc in the New Testament is always an 
Aorist, the action denoted being conceived of as a simple event, and €ac 
meaning properly until. Thus the accurate translation of Mark 14:32 
(Matt. 26:36 is similar), kaBioute de oc npooEbdEMpan, is, Sit ye here till 
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I pray, or have prayed (cf. 98). While I pray CR. Y.) is slightly para- 
phrastic. Cf. Luke 17:8. 


326. Clauses Introduced by &oc¢ (until) and referring 

to a Past Fact. When éwc means until and the clause 

introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 

verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 

an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2:9; 6 Gomp .. . tpoftyev adbtovs, Ems EMV éoTON Exava od 
TV 10 TaLdiov, star... went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 


327. Clauses Introduced by &ac (while) and referring 

to a Contemporaneous Event. When wc means while 

and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 

poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 

struction of an ordinary relative clause. Of. 293. 

John 9:4; dc det EpyaCeo0a1 Ta Epya ToD TEWWavtos LE EWS NEPA 
éotiv, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


328. In John 21: 22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:13, the exact meaning of éwc 
épyopuat at is probably while I am coming, the coming being conceived of as 
in progress from the time of speaking. Cf. Luke 9:13. In 1 Cor. 4:5 
on the other hand it is thought of as a future event. In Mark 6:45 &a@c 
aoAvEl represents Ems &n0A®@ of the direct form (cf. 347), the original 
sentence meaning, go before me while I am sending away, etc. 


329. When the ac clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (322-326), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18:30; Luke 15:4. 

When it refers to an actual event (327, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 


330. In the New Testament &ac is sometimes followed by od or tov. 
"Eas is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase ac od or &wc¢ 6tov is in effect a compound conjunction hav- 
ing the same force as the simple wc. The construction following it is 

also the same, except that dv never occurs after mc ob or &¢ Stov. See 
Matt. 5:25; 13:33; John 9:18; Acts 23:12. 


331. Clauses introduced by éyp1, &ypi 0+9, Gyxpi As HLépac, Wéxpt 
and péxpic od have in general the same construction and force 
as clauses introduced by ge, émc¢ od, and &wc Stov. 

Mark 13:30 od pr} mapér0y 1 yeved abty uéxpic od nadta movta 
yévntau. 

Acts 7:18; ndénoev 6 Aads Kai ExANObvOn év Aiybat@, &ypt od 
avéotn Paoirsds EtEpoc am' Aiyvmtov. See also Rev. 15:8; 20:3; 
Luke 17:27; Acts 27:33. 

Rev. 7:3; pt adducnonte TH yi .. . dypt oppayiowpev Tovs SovAOUG 
TOD OEod. 


332. Gal. 3:19 [WH. text] furnishes one instance of Gyptc dv with a 
word meaning until after a verb of past time [WH. margin, Tisch., and 
Treg. read &ypic od]; cf.324. Rev. 2:25 contains the combination (ypu 
ov &v with the Future Indicative; cf. 330. Rev, 17:17 contains a Future 
Indicative with dypt after a past tense. 


333. Clauses introduced by mpiv and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by Ec. 

The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after mpiv, Luke 2:26; Acts 25:16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2:26 the Subjunctive 
with Gv is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25:16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without dv of the direct discourse. 

Cf. 341-344. 


REM. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 


REM. 2. In Acts 25:16 7 occurs after mpiv, and in Luke 2:26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple mpiv with the finite moods. Cf. 381. 
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334. When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. In a 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an indirect quotation the original 
sentence is incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying, thinking, or the like, 
if and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate: 


Original sentence (direct discourse), I will come. 
Direct quotation, He said, "I will come." 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come. 


REM. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If one say, 
He said, "I have good reasons for acting thus," the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say, He said that there 'Were good reasons 'Why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 


335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
If new sentence without incorporation into its structure. 


336. Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question, What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 
For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 


337. The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
cluded because of the difficulty of drawing the line between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 

338. Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising, see 391. 

339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms: 

(a) A clause introduced by 6tt or wc. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, Wc not so used. 

(b) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. 

(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the like. See 4.60. 
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340. Indirect Questions are introduced by si or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood. HA. 930; G. 

1605. 

341. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after 6tt and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows: 

(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 

(b) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. EA. 932; G. 

1497. 

342. The above rule applies to all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constrnctions in which an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 
discourse. These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 
eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 

343. New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 
indirect assertions after 6tt and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 

Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11:27; éy@ mexiotevKa Sti od Ei 6 yplotos 6 vidc Tod Beod, 
I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 

Gal. 2:14; sidov 6t1 odk OpPonododow, I saw that thell were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20:10; €A96vtEs O1 APAtTOt Evoptoayv Sti TAEiov ANWyovtat, 
when the first came, thell supposed that they would receive more. 

Mark 9:6; od yap ost Ti daoKp1Of, for he wist not wh,at to answer. 

Luke 8:9; éxnpatov dé adtov oi LaONTai adTOD Tic abtH sin N Tapa- 
BoAn, and his disciples asked him what this parable was. 

Luke 24:23; nAOav Agyovoar Kai OrtACiav GyyéA@V EMPaKEvat, Ot 


Eyovot avdtov Civ, they came salling that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct discourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 


after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 
clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5:24; dinnopovv mepi adtdv Ti Gv yévoito Todto, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. Bnt for &v in 
this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Fnture Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that av was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6: 11; 15: 26; 
Acts 10:17. 


344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less I 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. II 
It is found only in Luke's writings, and there almost exclusive- I 
ly in indirect questions. 


REM.:. 1. Acts 25:16 contains the only New Testament instance of an 


Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
347 and 258. ) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without dv. If the dv, be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2: 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. HA.934; 
G. 1497, 2.11 
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REM. 2. The clause pjnote don [or dan] adtoic 6 PEdc LETAVOLAV 2 Tim. 
2:25 is regarded by B. p. 256, Moulton, WM. pp. 374, 631, foot 

notes, as an indirect question. But concerning the text and the 

interpretation, see 225. 


345. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form. is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without 6tt being much more frequent. 
The presence of 6tt before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The 6tt is of course redundant. 


Luke 7:48; sinev 5é adth Agéovtat cov ai Guwaptiot, and he said 
unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
John 9:9; éxsivoc éAEeyev Sti Eye ius, he said I am he. 


REM. The redundant o!ti sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4:21, et al. 


346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after €y and other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relatIve clause and Its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. 


Mark 6:36; iva... wyoptowoty Eavtoics Ti PdyMov, that... they 
may buy themselves somewhat to eat. 

Luke 9:58; 0 d€ vidc Tod AvVOpanov ovK Exe TOD THV KEQAAT KAivn, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 
8:20; Mark 8:1, 2; Luke 12:17. 


347. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937; G. 

1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 


348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 
course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect. 
Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 
usage. HA. 936; G. 1489. 


John 2:25; avodc yap éyivwoxev ti Hv év 7 &vOPHn@, knew what was in 
man. See also Acts 19:32. 


349. In classical Greek, 6otic is used in introducing indirect 
questions. HA. 1011; G. 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 

It is so taken by Mey., B., WH., et al, in Mark 9:11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2:16. See B. pp. 252 f.; Th., dottc, 4; also (contra) WM. p. 
208, f.n.; WT. p. 167. 


350. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1011, a; G. 1600; J. 877, Obs. 3; B. 
pp. 250 f. 


Luke 8: 47; du fv aitiav hHwato avtod amnyyebev, she declared for 
what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5:19, 20; Acts 
14:27; 15:14. 


351. INDIRECT DISCOURSE IN ENGLISH AND IN GREEK. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
tense standing in a principal clause; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 


(1) He has seen a vision. (2) dntaciav EOpakev 
(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) sizov 611 Ontaciav EMpakev. 


The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek cizov. This process requires the formula- 
tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 
Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 


following examples: 


Direct Torm ss #2. 6.25.43 xeaewere 
Indirect, after present tense... . 


" " " 


future 
past 


" " " 


DITECHIONN 30.2.6 o4 5 44e2.8< 
Indirect, after present tense... . 


" " " 


future 
past 


" " " 


I see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 
He said that he saw the city. 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city. 

He will say that he saw the city. 
He said that he had seen the city. 


Direct Tors 4 suv ake ds abet oe I shall see the city. 
Indirect, after present tense .... He says that he shall see the city. 


i " Puteres es. He will say that he shall see the city. 
" "past ae Ania He said that he should see the city. 
119 Fe lo) 1 eee age ee I may see the city. 
Indirect, after present tense .... He says that he may see the city. 
: Ss PUPUE. °" sa, 45 ee He will say that he may see the city. 
. "past Dasaeeiind He said that he might see the city. 


From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 
indirect discourse in English: 

(a) After verbs of present or future time, the'mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect discourse. 

(b) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense which 
is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 

Thus, see becomes saw; saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 
should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 
becomes might see, etc. 


REM. In questions and in conditional clauses a Present Indicative of 
the direct form may become a Past Subjunctive in indirect quotation after 
a verb of past time. See Luke 3:15; Acts 10:18; 20:17, E.V. 


353. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek: 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
it or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse, 

(b) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse, 


354. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of application, It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold. They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, J had been read- 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 

I was reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
sive from a present point of view, In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. These 
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triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished. Professor W. G. Hale! in A.J.P., vol. VIII. pp. 66 ff., 
has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 
in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin. For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only implied in the 
Iassertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 

in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 


Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain English 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows: 


The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or SubjunctivE) of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regtuarly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present; what was past, as past; what was future, as future... 
In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 


1 Professor Hale's article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 

of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 

by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 

in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, i.e. by the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting éyouot, J shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, sizev 611 Syetat; but in English, he 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 

is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 

by a Pluperfect. Thus hpaptynKa, I have sinned; sinev Sti 
nudptynKev, he said that he had sinned. 


When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus e]leu<somai, / shall 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, Aéye1 6tt EAsvoetat, he says that he shall come. 


It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 

of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but it is imagined that 
when he returns he will say, I have seen all things. The asser- 
tion of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things; just as in Greek one quoting é@paka mavta 
after émpi says épet Ott EMPakev mévta. Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view--this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own--this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 

of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the English departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method as 
the Greek. 

355. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (354). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 


356. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows: English usage 
is like Greek usage in three respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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I. It is like Greek in that, 

(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 

(b) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 

(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 
of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 


II. It differs from Greek in that, 

(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 

(b) It does not as a rule change the original mood of the 
verb in quotation. Most apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to would, are changes of tense. But cf. 352, Rem. 


CONSTRUCTION AFTER Kai éyéveto. 


357. Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of éyéveto. 
By a Hebraism kai éyéveto and éyéveto 5€, Septuagint ren- 
derings of *771, are used in the New Testament (Matt., 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the éyéveto. The éyéveto 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by kai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without kat, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms: 
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358. (a) Kai éyéveto, or éyéveto dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by kai with an Indicative. 
Luke 5:1; éyéveto dé Ev TO TOV OYAOV ExtkEioNal ADTA Kai GUCOvEtV 
TOV AGYOV TOD DEod Kai ATIC TV EOTHS TAP THV Aipwnv Pevvnoa- 
PET, now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him 
and heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 


359. (b) Kai éyéveto, or éyéveto dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without Kai. 


Mark 1:9 Kai éyéveto év éksivaic taic Hpépaic NAVEv Inood< and 
NaCapét tig PaAvvaiac, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee. 


360. (c) Kai éyéveto, or éyéveto dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 


Acts 9:32; éyéveto dé Tlétpov dtepyopevov 616 TavtTMV KaTEADEIv, and 
it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came down. 
See also Mark 2:23; Luke 6:12. B. pp. 276-278. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


361. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Infinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for whIch we must go back of the histonc penod of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer: the Infin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament: all the usages found in the third stage still con- 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 

to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as a nominative or accusative. 

From the earliest historic period of the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. As a verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives; some are peculiar to the Ilifinitive. 


REM. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see G.MT. 742, 788 ; 
Gild. in T.A.P.A. 1878, and in A.J.P. I. pp. 193 ff.; IV. pp. 241 ff., 
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pp. 418 fl.; VII. p. 329; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Schanz, Beitrage zur. historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 


362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. They may 
be classified logically as follows: 


I. As A PRINCIPAL VERB (364, 365). 
II. As A SUBSTANTIVE ELEMENT. 
(1) As subject (384, 385, 390, 393, 404). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 
(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 
hoping, etc. (387-389, 391, 394, 404). 
(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403). 
Ill. As AN ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 
(1) As appositive (386, 395). 
(2) Expressing other adnominallimitations (378, 379, 400). 
IV. As AN ADVERBIAL ELEMENT, denoting, 
(1) Purpose (366, 367, 370 (d), 371 (d), 372, 397). 
(2) Indirect object (368). 
(3) Result (369-371, 398). 
(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (376,399). 
(5) Manner, means, cause, or respect (375, 377,396). 
(6) A modal modification of an assertion (383). 


The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly zptv or piv 7, with 
the Infinitive (380-382) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in zptv rather than in the Infinitive. 


363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (362) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 
evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 

out the article is occasionally used to express a command 

or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 

principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 

frequent in Homer. EA. 957; G. 1536. 
The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 

of this usage. 

Phil. 3:16; mAjv sic 6 EQOdOaLEV, TH CDTHO OTIOYEIV, only whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk. 


365. Rom. 12:15 affords another probable instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Buttmann supposes an ellipsis of Aéym, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v.14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on Aéyo employed in v. 3. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6:9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 5:23); but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb Aéyq (in v. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271 f.; WH. pp. 397 f.; WT. 316. 


366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitive is used 
to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. EA. 951; G. 1532. 


Matt. 5:17; uw) vopionte Sti HAVov KataAdoa TOV VOLOV 7 TODS TpPO- 
ortac obk HAVov KataAdoa GAAG TANPOoa, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Luke 18:10; &vOpmz01 dbo avéBnoay sic TO iepdv TPOGEDEAGBaI, two 
men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10:33; vov obv mavtec Hpeic évemiov tod Veod ndpecuev GKodoar 
NAVTO. TO MPOOTETAYHEVOA, GOL VIO TOD KUpioDv, now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
commanded thee of the Lord. 


367. The Infinitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by dote or wc. See 370 (d), 371 (d), 372. 
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368. THE INFINITIVE AS AN INDIRECT OBJECT. Closely 

akin to the Infinitiv:e of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 

rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 

statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose .had in 

view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 

The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 

complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 

dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 

similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 

are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 

while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10:40; Kvpie, 00 péA€1 oot 6T1 7 ASEAN LOD LOVHV HE KATEAEITEV 
dtakoveiv, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve 
alone? 

Acts 17:21; A@nvaior 6& navtEs Kai oi EmtdyLOdvTES Evol Eig ODSEV 
étepov ndKaipovv 7) AEyELV TL] AKOVELV TL KaLVOTEPOV, now all the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 
else than either to tell or to hear some new thing. See also Mark 4:23; 
6:31; 10:40; Luke 7:40; 12:4; Acts 4:14; 7:42; 23:17, 18, 19; 

25:26; Tit. 2:8. 


369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 
principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
wots. HA. 953; G. 1449. 
Mark 4:37; kai Ta KdpaTa émEBOAAEV sic TO TAOIOV, Mote HON yet- 
Ceo8a1 TO TAOIOV, and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling. 
1 Thess. 1:8; €v navti Ton 1 TioTIc DUdV 1 Apdc TOV DEov &EEAN- 
AvVEV, HOTE LN YpEsiav ExEtv Nuc AaAsiv T1, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything. 


370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions: 

(a) Actual result, conceived of and affirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses w!ste with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(b) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses w!ste with the Infinitive. 

(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs @ote with the Infinitive (in Homer the 
Infinitive without ots). 

To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by ote with the Infinitive: 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. “Qcote with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the meaning there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which ote with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of ote with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. GMT. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is appa.rently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction. Oases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without w!ste. Cf. also 218 and 398. 


371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage: 


(a). Actual resul: conceived and affirmed as such. 
Indicative after w!ste. 


John 3:16; obtas yap HyamNoEv O PEdc TOV KOGLOV MOTE TOV DIOV 
TOV LOvoyEevi Ed@KeEv, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 
Infinitive after w!ste. 


Mark 9:26; éyéveto WoEi VEKPOG MOTE TODS TOAAODGS A€éyeEtv OTL Gé- 
Bavev, he became as one dead; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead. 


(b) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after ote. 


Luke 12:1; év oic émiovvayPe1on@v TOV LWPIEdSav Tod SyAOD, Hote 
KaTaTATEV GAANAOVG, in the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rev. 5:5; idovd éviknoev 0 AEM O Ek THs OVATc Tovda, 7 pila Aavets, 
avoigat TO BiBAiov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts 1:25; 

2 Cor. 1:8; 2 Thess. 2:4. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such. In- 
finitive, usually after Hote. 


1 Cor. 13:2; Kav E€yw amioav Thy Tiotw Hots Spy pEOtotavev, and if 
I have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 
Matt. 10:1; Kev avdtoic EFovoiav TvEevUdTw AkKAVdPTwV HoTE &K- 
BarAew avdta, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 
out. Here probably belongs also Rom. 1:10. See also 2 Cor. 2:7; 
Rev. 16:9. 
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REM. The Infinitive in Heb. 6:10, od yap GduKkoc 6 DEdc ExtA.aEoOaL, 
must also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. G.MT. 762), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not, It would not be unjust for God to forget, but, 
God is not unjust so as to forget. 

(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 
Luke 4:29; cai Hyayov adtov Es OEPOGs TOD Spovs HoTE KATA- 

Kpnuvioat avdtov, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 

they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20:20. 


REM. In Matt. 27:1, ote with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with ovuBovAtov, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. 


372. The Infinitive is used with cJs in Luke 9 : 52 according to the 
reading adopted by WHo (most editors read ots) and in Acts 20: 24 
according to,the generally adopted reading (WH. read a Subjunctive). 

In both cases the phrase dEJnotes purpose. No instance of @c with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See Th. we, III., 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10:9 wc Gv is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loco and Gr. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and dc &v modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WH. p. 390; WT. p. 310. 


373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with Hote 
or ég' © or &g' te in the sense on condition that. HA. 953, b; G. 
1453, 1460. 


374. The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with 7, 
or 7] OTE, Or 7 Mc, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after } in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18:25; Acts 20:35. On Acts 17:21 cf. 368. 


375. Somewhat akin in force to the Infinitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Of. Hr. 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15:10; vdv obv ti meipacete tov Oedv, émOivar Coyov éni TOV 
TOAYNAOV TOV LAONnTAV, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples? Cf. Ps. 78: 18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ottw> Kai 6 yptotdc ovy EavTOV E50EQOEV yEevnOTval apylEpsa, 
so Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high priest. 
See also Luke 1:54, 72; cf. 1 Sam. 12:23, dviévot; 22:13; Ps. Sol. 2:28, 
39, 40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. 1x:xxiii. 


376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 
The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of abil- 
ity, fitness, readiness, etc., to denote that which one is or is 
not able, fit, or ready to do. HA. 952; G. 1526. 


Mark 1:7; 00 ok eipi ixavdc KOyas Adoal TOV iLAVTA TOV DTOSHUGTOV 
avtd, the latchet of whose shoes 1 am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

2 Tim. 2:2; oitwvc ikavoi éoovtat Kai EtEpovG 516001, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rey. 4:11; G&toc ei, 6 KUPIOS Kai 6 Oedc HLLdv, AaPEiv THY S6EaV Kai 
TIV TULNV Kai TV OOVaLLLV, Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14: 31 
2 Cor. 12:14. 


377. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to a particular action. HA. 952; G. 1528. 


Heb. 5:11; epi od noAdc Hiv 6 AOyos Kai SucEpTvEevtOs Aéyetv, 
of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation--a 
felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 
whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to State, 1.¢. 
hard to state intelligibly. 


378. The Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability, authority, need, hope, 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, ability, 
authority, need, etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after pa, which implies a necessity. HA. 
952° Ge1521, < 


Matt. 3:14; éy@ ypsiav éy@ 010 ood BatioOfivat, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. 

John 1:12; 5mKev avdtoic EFovoiav tékva VEeod yevéoOan, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God. 

Rom. 13:11; kai todto sid6TEs TOV KaIpOov, STL Hpa dn Dyas && bavov 
éyeOfjvat, and this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10:15; Rev. 9:10. 


379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 


Gal. 5:3; dgetvétnc Eotiv 6AOV TOV VOLOV TOtHoaL, he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 


380. The Infinitive is used after mpiv or zptv 7}. HA. 
955; G. 1469-1474. 


Mark 14:30; mpiv 7] bic GAEKTOPA PMvijoal Tpic LE Aapvyjon, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

John 4:49; kdpise, KatépnO1 mpiv aro0aveiv TO taLdiov Lov, Sir, come 
down ere my child die. 


381. The use of 7) after zptv, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which zpiv is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as a variant in other passages. G.1474. 


382. As respects the mood which follows zmpiv or apiv 7, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post-Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is-affirmative; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after zptv which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. HA. 924, a; G. 1470. 
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383. The Infinitjve used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. HA. 956; G. 1534. 
Heb. 7:9 wc én0c einsiv, so to speak. 


384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 

be used as the subject of a finite verb. HA. 949, 959; 

G.1517. 

Matt. 3:15; obtw yap mpémov Eotiv Huiv TAnpO®oa Ahoav Sikaroovvyv, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Luke 18:25; Evxomatepov yap éotw KéuNrov du TEnWATOs PEAOvns 
eioeAOeiv, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle's eye. 
See a.lso Mark 3:4; Luke 16:17; 20:22; Gal. 4:18. 


385. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (doAéi, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. HA. 944. 
In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with doxet. 
Acts 17:18; Eévov Saioviov doxei KatayyeAedc civan, he seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1:26, etc. 


REM. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of éyéveto, see 357, 360. 


386. The Infinitive as Appositive. The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. EA. 950; 
G.1517. 


Jas. 1:27; Opynoxsia Ka8apa Kai G&piavtos... abt éotiv, ém1- 
OKENTEDVAL OPHAVODS Kai yNPaAs Ev TH PAtwEer ADTOV, pure religion 
and undefiled. . . is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion. See also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess. 4:3. 


387. The Infinitive as Object. The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. HA. 948; G. 
1518, 1519. 


Matt. 19:14; Gets Ta Todi Kai KMAVETE ALTO EADETV TPdc LE, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me. 

Mark 12:12; Kai &Cjtovv avtov Kpatioat, and they sought to lay hold 
on him. 

Luke 16:3; oxdatew ovk ioyvo, éxaiteiv aioydvopat, I have not strength 
to dig; to beg Iam ashamed. 

Heb.7:25; 60ev kai oe sic 10 Tavterés Sbvatat, wherefore also he 
is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt. 1:19; John 5:18; 
Rom. 14:2; Gal. 3:2, et freq. 


388. The Infinitive yaipetv in salutations is to be regarded 
as the object of an unexpressed verb of bidding. 


Acts 23:26; KAavdiog Avotas TH Kpatiota Hyswovi ONAK1 yaipetv, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting. 
Jas. 1:1; ‘TdxwpBoc. . . .taic dM@dEKa PvAdIs Taic Ev TH SiacmO0pG 
yaipswv, James. . . to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting. 


389. The verbal idea governing the Infulitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive texetv in Rev. 12:2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive yevoao8a1 in Acts 5:3 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in émAjpaceB 
TH Kapdiav, or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 370 (c). 


390. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 
voice. HA. 946; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12:18; oitwec Aéyovow avaotacw p11} sivat, which say that there is 
no resurrection. 

John 21:25; od8'adtov oipat TOV KOGLOV Yopr|oELv TA YPAPdvpLEVa 
BiBAia, I suppose that even the world itself will not contain the books 
that will be written. 

Heb. 11:5; 1p0 yap Thc wetTAVEGEMS LELAPTUPNTOL ELUPEOTHKEVAL THO 
0s, for before his translation he had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God. See also Luke 2:26; 22:34; 
24:46 (?); John 12:29; Acts 16:27; Rom. 15:8; 2 Tim. 2:18; 
1 John 2:9. 


REM. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 


REM. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-4872. 


391. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, swearing, and commanding, with a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as a noun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of fitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive, as is evident from the use of the article tou?. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very slight. Compare 
the English worthy to receive and worthy of receiving. Still 
other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to be used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini. 

tive after prepositions. 


REM. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 
practically a declinable noun, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 


393. The Infinitive with t6 as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article T6 is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
HA. 959; G.1542. 


Matt. 15:20; 10 6& dvimtoic yepoiv paysiv ov KoWwoi TOV GVvOpParoV, 
but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20:23; Mark 9:10; 12:33; Rom. 14:21. 


394. The Infinitive with t6 as Object. The Infinitive 
with the article T6 is used as the object of a transitive 
verb. This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. HA. 959; G.1543. 


Acts 25:11; od zapaitodpat 16 ano8aveiv, I refuse not to die. See 
also 2 Cor. 8:11; Phil. 2:6. 


395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 
The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 


Rom. 4:13; od yap 614 vopov f Exayyeria TH ABpady t TH omép- 
LLATL AdTOD, TO KANPOVOLLOV ADTOV Eival KOoLOD, for not through the 
law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor. 2:1; &xpiva yap Euavtd TodTO, TO LW WAAL Ev ADT TPOS DULAC 
érOeiv, for I determined this for myselj; that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Rom. 14:13. 


396. The Infinitive with ta. The Infinitive with the 
article tT is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 
cause. Its only other use is after the preposition év. HA. 
959; G. 1547. 


2 Cor. 2:13; TH ph evdpsiv pe Titov tov ddEA@ov pov, because I found 
not Titus my brother. 


397. The Infinitive of Purpose with tod. The Infini- 
tive with the article tod is used to express the purpose of 
the action or state denoted by the principal verb. HA. 

960; G. 1548. 


Matt. 2:13; wéArer yap “Hp@dns Cnteiv 16 zatdiov tod GnoAsoat adTO, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24: 45; Luke 2 : 24, 27; Acts 26: 18; Phil. 3 : 10. 


REM. That the Infinitive with tov expresses purpose with substan- 
tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by «at. 


Luke 2:22, 24; avnyayov avtov sic TepoodAvua mapaotijoat TO Kupin, 
.... kai TOD Sodvat Ovoiav, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to 
present him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Ct. also Luke 1:76, 
77; 1:79. 


398. The Infinitive of Result with tod. The Infinitive 
with the article tod is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tamen't to express conceived result. Of. 218 and 369-371. 


Matt. 21:32; busic d& iddvTEs ODSE LETELEANONTE BoTEpov Tod mIOTEDd- 
oa avtd, and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afterward, 
so as to believe him. See also Acts 7:19; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
Acts 18:10; cf. Gen.3:22; 19:21; 34:17, 22; Isa.5:14. 
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REM. Meyer takes the Infinitive phrase tod p) civor in Rom. 7:3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that tod with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7:19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of tou? with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 


399. The Infinitive with tod after Adjectives. The 
Infinitive with the article tod is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. HA. 959; G. 
1547. Cf. 376. 


Acts 23:15 toot éopev Tod avedsiv avtov, we are ready to slay him. 
See also Luke 24:25. 


400. The Infinitive with tod after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article tou? is used to limit nouns. The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the .appositional genitive. HA. 959; G. 1547. 


Heb. 5:12 1dAw ypsiav éyete Tod diddoKEW DULG, ye have need again 
that some one teach you. 
Luke 2:21; cai 6te EmANoOONoav Hepat OKT TOD TEpPITELETV AVTOV, 
and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 
Rom. 11:8; &@Kev avtoics 6 OEdc aveduLG KaTAVUEEwWSs, OMPAALODS TOD 
un) BAémew Kai Ota TOD pT] aKovEtw, God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1:57, 74; 
2:6; 10:19; 21:22; 22:6; Acts 14:9; 20:3; Rom. 1:24; 
1 Cor. 9:10; 2Cor. 8:11; I Pet. 4:17; cf.Gen.16:3; I Sam. 2:24. 


401. The Infinitive with tov after Verbs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with tod is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 
of verbs of hindering, etc. HA. 959, 963; G. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; aye tod OvnLthoaLt, it was his lot (prop. he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense. 

2 Cor. 1:8; Octe éFamopnOfjvar Huds Kai tod Cnv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life. 

Rom. 15:22; 610 kai &veKonTOUNV TH TOAAG Tod EADETV POC DLC, 
wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 
Cf. Gen. 34:19; Ps. Sol. 2:28, 29. 


402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (b) In- 
finitive with tod, (c) Infinitive with t6. Mn may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive withput difference’ of meaning. 

HA. 963; G. 1549, 1551; GMT. 791 (exx.). In the New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with t0 un. 
See Matt. 19:14; Rom. 15:22; 1 Cor. 14:39; Gal. 5:7; 

Acts 10:47. 


403. The Infinitive with tod pn after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf. Luke 24:16; Acts 14:18. 


REM. Meyer's interpretation of tod py éxtyv@vai avtov in Luke 24:16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him. Cf. 398, Rem. 


404. The Infinitive with tod as Subject or Object. 
The Infinitive with tod is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article tod before the Infinitive was partly 
lost in later Greek. B. p. 270; WM. pp. 411 f.; WT. pp. 327 f. 


Acts 27:1; éxpi0n tod amomAsiv Huds sic THV Itadiav, it was determined 
that we should sail for Italy. See also Luke 4:10; 5:7; Acts 3:12; 
10:25; 15:20; 21:12; 23:20; 1 Sam. 12:23; Eccl. 4:13, 17; 
1 Macc. 3:15. 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with tod is perhaps in such 
usages 88 appear in Luke 17:1; 1 Cor. 16:4; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4:10. In Luke 17:1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding in the adjective &vévdextov; in 
1 Cor. 16:4 it is the adjective G&tov which gives occasion to the genitive; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4:10 and 5:7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by iva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting. Ps. Sol. 2:28 com- 
pared with Luke 12:45 is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in ypoviCw that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 


406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article 16, tod, TH 
is governed by prepositions. HA. 959; G.1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, 516, gic, WET, TP0dc; with the genitive, 
avti, dud, &k, EveKev, EWC, 1pd; with the dative, év. 


Mark 4:6; kai 616 TO Ly Exew pilav éEnpavOn, and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 
1 Thess. 3:5; Exenya sic 10 yvOvat THV Tiotw DLOV, I sent that I might 
know your faith. 
Mark 14:28; GAAG WETe TO éyepOivai WE TPOGEW DUGG sig THY aA 
Aaiav, howbeit, after I am raised up, 1 will go before you into Galilee. 
Matt. 6:1; mpoosyete [dé] tH StKkaloobvHV DLOV LN TOLEiv EupooVEV 
TOV AVOPOTOV TPO TO DEaOfvar adtoic, take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 
Gal. 3:23; mp0 tod d& EADEiv Tv TioTv DO VOLOV EPPOLPODLEDA, but 
before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law. 
Luke 24:51; kai éyéveto év TO EevAoyEiv adTOV AdTODGs S1EOTH AT’ 
avtav, and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them. 


407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
New Testament. Eic occurs with the Infinitive 63 times 
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(Infinitives 72); e'v 52 times (Infinitives 56); 61a with the 
Accusative 27 times (Infinitives 31); neta 15 times; mpdc 12 
times; 1p0 9 times; each of the others once (WH. fext). See 
Votaw, Infinitive in Biblical Greek, p. 20; cf. GMT. 800-802. 


408. Aid governing the Infinitive with t6 denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to 6tt or 616tt with the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 


Jas. 4:2, 3; ovk Eyete 616 70 LN aitenio#a1 DUGG: aitEitTe Kai OD AGL- 
Bavete, SLOT KaKMs aitEiobE, ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 


In Mark 5:4 616 with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 


409. Eic governing the Infinitive with t6 most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 


Rom. 8:29; 611 odc TPOEYVO, KAI TPOMPLOEV GVUMLLOPOVS TIC EiKOVOG 
TOD vi0d AVTOD, sic TO EiVal ANTOV TPWTOTOKOV EV TOAAOIC KdEAQOIG, 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to 


the image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
See also Rom. 1:11; 3:26; 7:4; Eph. 1:12; Phil. 1:10; Heb. 2:17; Jas.1:18; 


1 Pet. 3:7. 


410. Eic with the Infinitive is also used, like the simple Infinitive, to 
represent an indirect object. Cf. 368. 


1 Cor. 11:22; wh yap oikiac ovk éyete sic TO EoVietv Kai Tivev, what? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? See also Matt. 20:19; 
26:2. 


411. Eic with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 


Heb. 11:3; miote1 vooduEv Katnptic—at Tovs ai®vac Pratt OEod, sic 
TO LU] EK MatVvOLEVaV TO BAEmOLEVOV yeyovévat, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12:3; 2 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 3:17; 1 Thess. 2:16. 
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Eic t0 é0@iew in 1 Cor.8:10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect object of oikodopnOjoetar. Eic 16 sivar adtods dvano0Aoyr|tovs in 
Rom. 1:20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. This clause could be joined to an 
expression of purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as Kai obtwc ciciv, and seems therefore to require that cic tO civa be 
interpreted as expressing result. 


REM. Meyer's dictum (see on Rom. 1:20) that sic with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting tod with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 


412. Eic with the Infinitive is also used, like tva with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting, etc. 
1 Thess. 2: 12; 3: 10; 2 Thess. 2 : 2. 


413. Eic with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1:19, or a noun, as in Phil. 1:23. 


414. Ilpdc governing the Infinitive with t6 usually expresses purpose; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, with reference to. 


Matt. 6:1; mpooéyete [dé] TH Stkaloovbvyv DLV LN ToLEsiv EuTPOCVEV 
TOV AVOPONOV TPO TO DEaOfvar avdtOIc, but take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26:12; Barovoa yap abtn TO LOPOV TOdDTO Emi TOD OMLATOS LOD 
MPO TO EVTAPIaoaL LE ELOiNoEy, for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
5:28; 13:30; 2 Cor. 3:13; Eph. 6:11, etc.(purpose); Luke 18:1 
(reference). 


415. "Ev governing the Infinitive with T@ is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 

Luke 8:5; Kai €v 1 omEpEtv adTOV O LEV EmEOEV TAPE THv Oddv, and 
as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3:26; buliv mpOtov avaotnoas 0 VEdc TOV Tada adDTOD GnéOTEAEV 
QVTOV ELAOYODVTG DUGS EV TA ATOOTPEGEL EKAOTOV UNO TOV TOVN- 
pldv [DuUdv], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent 
him to bless you, in turning away everyone of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1:1 (temporal); 

Luke 12:15; Acts 4:30; Heb. 2:8; 3:12, 15; Ps. Sol. 1:3; Gen. 

19:16; 34:15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in general 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 


417. Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G.MT. 803, and cf. Gen. 10:19. The Infinitive yiveoOa1 in 
Acts 4:30, which is by R. V. taken as the object of 56c is more probably 
governed by the preposition év. It is however not strictly without the 
article, the t which precedes éxtsivew belonging in effect also to yiveo@at. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par- 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- 
ical agreement, (b) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-156. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 


419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 


REM. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, "On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle" in 7.A.P.A. 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle 
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as treated in G. and EA., the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 


REM. 2. Respecting the use of the negatives uj and ov with partici- 
ples, see 485. 


THE ADJECTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 

and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 

to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 

subject to the class marked by that action. EA. 965; G. 

1559. 

Acts 10:1, 2; avip o€ Tic Ev Katoapia Ovopati KopviAtoc, ékatovtdap- 
xNsc ék onsipnys Tis KaAOvpEVIS ItaAtKT\>c, EvVoEBIS Kai PoBODLEVOG 
TOV DEdv ODV TAVTi TH O1KW ADTOD, TOLWV EAENLOOUDVAS TOAAUS TH 
had kai dedpLEvos TOD VEod Si TAVTOG, now there was a certain man 
in Cresarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion 
of a band called the Italian band, a devout man and one that feared God 
with all his house, who gave much alms to the people and prayed to God 
alway. The four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of poBov- 
uusvoc, which is joined by kai to the adjective evoebyc. For other 
similar examples see Col. 1:21; Jas. 2:15; see also examples 
under the following sections. 


421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 


422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 
meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 
Cf, 295. 
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John 6:50 obdtdc gotw 6 Gptos 6 é&k Tod Odpavod KataPaivey, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17; pvnobnte TOV PHUGTOV TOV TPOEIPHHEVOV VIO TOV A70- 
OTOAMV TOD KUPiOD UV Inood Xpiotod, remember the words which 
have been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 

often omitted. The participle is then an Adjective Participle 

used substantively. Such a participle usually has the article, 

but not invariably. HA. 966; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10:37; 6 PUdV maTépa 7 UNTEPA DTEP EUE ODK EOTIV LOD GELOG, 
he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 

Acts 5:14; mpooeti8evto mlotEvovtEs TO KOPiM TANONH AvdpOv TE Kai 
yovaikav, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. 

Acts 10:35; GA’ év mavti €8vEt 6 PoPODLEVOS ADTOV Kai EPpyaCdpLEVOSG 
SUKALOODVIV SEKTOSG ADTH EoTiv, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 

Rev. 1:3; wakdptos 0 &VayIV@oKOV Kai Ol GKOVOVTES TOG THS 
TMPOPHtEias Kai THPODVTES TH EV AUTH yeypappéva, blessed is he 
that readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 
things which are written therein. 


424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 

sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 

in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 

person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 

terized bythe action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 

tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 

who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 

same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 

or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 

substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WM. p. 

136; WT. pp. 109 f. 

Col. 2:8; BAémete un Tig Duds EoTAL O OVAAYAYOV 510 TIS PiAOCO- 
@iac, take heed lest there shall be anyone that maketh spoil of you 
through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:11; 10: 41; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b.; G.1562. 


Phil. 3:8; 61a TO DrEpEyov Tis yv@oEs Xptotod Inood tod kvpiov 
Lov, because of the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord. See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 
Rom.2:4; 1 Cor. 1:25; Phil. 4:5; Heb.6:17. WM.pp.294f.; 
WT. pp. 234 f. 


426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 

attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 

person or thing already known or identified. It is then 

equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 295. 

2 Tim. 1:8, 9; kata dbvaptw OEod, TOD CMOAVTOS NLLGs Kai KAAEOOVTOG 
kAnost ayia, according to the power of God; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1:10; ‘Inoodv tov pvdpEvov Huds &K THs Opytis TH EpYouévNs, 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. In this example 
pvopEvov is explanatory, épyopévy is restrictive. See also Acts 
20:32; Heb, 7:9; 


427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, i.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
following the noun; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 
noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 

(1) article, partieiple, modifier of the participle, noun; 

(2) art., mod., part., noun; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod.; 

(5) art., noun, art., mod., part.; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short's 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Yonge's 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f.; K. 464, 8; HA. 667, a. 


Acts 13:39; kai nusic Duds evayyeAlCouEBa. THY 1POcG TODS TATEPAC 
émayyeriav yevopévyv, and we bring you good tidings of the promise 
made unto the fathers. See also Acts 12: 10; 26: 4,6; Heb. 2: 2; 
and especially Rom. 2:27, where 1 Ek QVoEws AKPOPvOTIA TOV VOLOV 
teAodoa should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumcision which 
by nature fulfils the law (cf. v. 14). 


428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 

clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 

cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 ff., 317 

ff.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 

Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Of. 434. 

Rom. 3:5; pn Gducos 6 VEdc 0 EmLMPEPwV TH OpyHyv, is God unright- 
eous, who [because he] visiteth with wrath? 

Matt. 10:39; 6 evp@v Thy woynv avdtod GoAEoEl AdTIVV, Kai O GTOAE- 
OU THV WoXTV ADTOD EveKEv ELOdD EvPHoEt ADTIV, he that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
See also vss. 37,40,41; cf. vss. 38, 42, and Luke 14: 26. 


429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. A parti- 

ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb el/.1.t or other 

copulative verb. 

Matt. 3:15; otto yap mpémov Eotw Liv TAnpOoa1 Tioav Suca1oovbvyv, 
for thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Gal. 1:22; Hunv 5é ayvoovbLEVOS TH TPODHN Tac EKKANOIALIs TIS 
Tovoaiacs, and I was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea. 

Rev. 1:18; «kai éyevounv vekpoc Kai idod Cav siti gic TODS AiB®vacs TOV 
ai@vev, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore. 


430. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, i.e. not in attributive position, 
which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf. 20, 34, 71,84, 91, 97; GMT. 45, 830, 831; B. pp. 308-313; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Rev. 1 : 18; Matt. 27 : 33; Mark 2 : 18; Luke 
1:21; 13: 10; Jas. 5: 15; 2 Cor. 9 : 3; Luke 2 : 26; John 13:5 ; 
Matt. 18: 18. 


432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assign with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 

A. participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations: 

(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 
Mark 10:22; fv yap éy@v KTHWaTA TOAAG, for he was one that had 

great possessions. See also John 18:30. 


(b) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 
tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Gal. 1:22. 


(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastic verb-form. 


Luke 5:17; Kai éyéveto év Wd TOV HEpOv Kai adtOs Hv SiSdoKov, 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(432, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 


Luke 7:19; od ei 6 épyopevoc; art thou he that cometh? See also 
Luke 16 : 15 j 22: 28. 
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434. The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. HA. 969; G. 1563. Thus we find: 


435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 


Luke 24:36; tadta dé adTHv AGAODVTMV ADTOG EOTN EV HEOW AVTOV, 
and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 
John 16:8; kai €A8@v ExEivoc éAEyEEL TOV KOGLOV, and he, when he is 
come, will convict the world. 


436. The Adverbial Participle of Condition, equiva- 

lent to a conditional clause. 

Heb. 2:3; mc Husic EkoevEdpE0a THALKADTNS AUEANOUVTES OWTNPiac, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? 

1Tim. 4:4; 6t1 tav Kticna BEd KaAdv, Kai ObdEV ANOBANTOV LETH 
evyapiotias AauBavopsvov, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with tltanksgiving. See also 
1 Cor. 11:29; Gal. 6:9. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 

lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 

times emphasized by prefixing kaizep or kat ye to the 

participle. 

Acts 13:28; «oi undepiav aitiav Pavatov evpdvtEc HtjNoavto ewatov 
avatpeOfvo1 avdtov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Heb 5:8; kaizep Ov vidc, fuadev do' Ov Exabev tiv draKony, 
he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 
See also Matt. 14:9; Mark 4:31; Acts 17:27. 


438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf. 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4:12, dStwkopepvot dvexoue0a; 2 Cor. 
8:9; Gal. 2:3. 


439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 


Col. 1:3, 4; evyaptotobuev TH OEO . . . GKOvVOAVTES THY TiOTIV DLOV EV 
Xptotd Inood, we give thanks to God. . . having heard (because 
we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 
1 Tim. 4:8; 1 6& evoéPeta mpdc TéVTA WEEAILOG EOTLV, ETAYyyEAiaV 
ExOvOa Catic Tic vOv Kai Ths WEAAOvONG, but godliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10; Acts 9:26. 


440. ‘Oc prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed; asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists. HA. 978; G. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4:18; @c¢ un épyopévov 5é LOv TPOc DLAs EPLVOLMONOGY TIVEC, 
but some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, i.e. be- 
cause (as they suppose) Iam not coming. See also Acts 23: 15, 
20; 27:30; 28:19; 1 Pet. 4:12. 


441. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of wc and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus KoAdCetc pe Oc KaKOTOIMOaVTAa, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you allege, I have done evil, may have its 
origin in such a sentence as KoAdleEtc LE Ws KOAACEIS TIVO KOKOTOINOAVTA, you 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after @c. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of wc indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the snbject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 


442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 


Acts 8:27; [loc] €AnAv0et tpooKkvvijowv sic TepovoaAnp, who had come 
to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3:26; améotsirev abdtov evAoyotvta Duds, he sent him to bless you. 


443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 
Matt. 6:27; tic dé DUdV LEpULVOV SdvaTaL TpooVEtvat Eni TV 

HAukiav avdtod mhyvv éva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature.f See also Acts 16: 16; Heb. 2: 18. 


444. The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 

the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 

done. 

Acts 2:13; étepot 6& dtayAEvdaCovtses EAsyov, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19:48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
wc with the participle. 


Mark 1:22; Av yap SiSdoKov adtods a> &ovciav &yov Kai ObY Ws Oi 
ypappotsic, for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

1 Cor. 9:26; oStH>s TUKTEDM WS ODK GEPa Sépav, so fight I as not beat- 
ing the air. 

2 Cor. 5:20; dxép Xp0otid odv mpecPedopev wc Tod Heod napaKkaAodv- 
toc 6 NuUavV, we are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us. 


446. When wc with the participle is used to express manner, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of c and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus d15do0KeEt o< 
éyov éCovoiav is equivalent to d15d0KE1 ws Exov ECFoovoiav d16doKeEl, he 
teaches as one having authority teaches, or d15doKel Hc Tic SOGoKEL EYOV 
éCovoiav, he teaches as one teaches hamng authority. Yet m neither case is to be 
supposed that the Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after wc. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1:22 
above; also 1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Cor. 6:9, 10; 1 Pet. 2:16; and cf. Mark 
6:34; Luke 22:26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
5:20 (see above, 445). 


447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, describ- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120, 139), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 
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Acts 5:30; 06 080c¢ TOV TATEPaV NUdV TyElpev Inoodv, Ov DULEIC 
dteyeipioaobe KpEeudoavtéEs éxi CbAOv, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
9:22; 10:33; 1 Tim. 5:21. 


448. In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 

sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 

The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 

with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the participle is 

in general intensive. Hr. 28, 3, a; B. pp. 313 f.; WM. pp. 

44S f.; WT. pp. 354 f. 

Heb. 6:14; evAoyav evrAoyiow os Kai TANObDVOV TANOLVA os, blessing 
T will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Circum- 

stance. 

Mark 16:20; éxsivot dé s'eAOnovtEs ExNpvgav Tavtayod, TOD KYpioD 
OvVEPYODVTOS Kai TOV BEBatodvtoOc, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. 

Luke 4:15; kai adt0c didao0KEV Ev Tac Ovvaywyaic adTaV, S0EaC6- 
LEVOG DIO TAaVTw@V, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15:22; tote s60€€ Toic GMOOTOAOIC Kai MPEGBUTEPOIC.. . 
éxrecapévovc tvdpac €& abtadv méwyor sic Avtiyetav, then it 
seemed good to the apostles and the elders. ..to choose men out of their 
company and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18:18; 0 6é HataAoc. . . &&éA 1 sig tHv Lupiav, Kai ovv a'ta 
IIpioxivAa kai AxvaAac, deipapevos év Kevypeaic thv KEe@aArny 
and Paul. . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila; 
having shorn his head in Cenchrere. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mépkov avoAapav ys peta oeavtod, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 


450. The term "attendant" as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. But as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely a.s an accompa,niment of the action 
of the verb. It does not, e.g., define the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the prinicipal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a coordinate verb 
with kai. Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought. assertive, 
hortatory, optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
principal verb. 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- 
ence to the verb is not detennined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer's thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (134), 
but occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either p1l'ecede or follow the 
verb., more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the priJici- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verb, the tense of the participle 
being detennined by the conception of the action as respects jts progress. 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. Cf. 119, Rem.; 146. 


451. The various relations of time, cause,manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 
to anyone of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
relations may be implied by the same participle. 


452. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. An Adverbial Participle 
may stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA. 970, 971; G. 1568. 


Rom. 9:1; dAnPetav AEyo év Xptotd, od wevdsoual, ovvuaptopovons 
LOL Tig OVVELSNOEDS LOD Ev TvEdLATL ayi@, I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost. 
See also John 8: 30; Acts 12: 18; 18: 20. 
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453. The noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. HA. 
972, d.; G .MT. 850. See Matt. 1:18; Acts 22:17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 315 f. 

454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context. HA.. 972, a.; G. 1568; 
G.MT.848. See Luke 12: 36; Rom. 9: 11. 

455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, i.e. not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Of. 427. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. It thus performs a function which 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; G.1578-1593. 
457. The Substantive Participle as Subject. The 
Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 
affirmed. 
Matt. 6:16; 6m@¢ avOow toic &vVOPamOoIc vnotsvovtsc, that they may 
be seen of men to fast. (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 
Acts 5:2; od ELQVOVTO SISGOKOVTES Kai ELAYYEALCOMEVOL TOV YPLOTOV 
TInoodv, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ. 
See also Matt. 1:18, €yovoa; Mark 6:2, yiwousvat; Luke 5:4, 
OAV. 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object. The Sub- 

stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 

object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 

verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 

being itself that which one perceives. 

Luke 8:46; éy@ yap éyv@v Sbvamtw éFeAnaAvOviav am' éuod, for I per- 
ceived power to have gone out of me. 

John 7:32; fikovoav oi Paptoaior tod 6yAov yoyybCovtos, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 


459. With verbs of finishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 


Matt. 11:1; éte étéAEoEv 6 Inoods Statdoowv Toic SHd5EKa WAONnTAIs 
avtod, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Cf. 
Matt. 13:53; see also Luke 7:45. 


460. THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is Sometimes equivalent to a clause of ingirect discourse. 


1 John 4:2; név avedua 6 OLoAoyet Inoonmvv Xptotov Ev oapki €An- 
Av06Ta Ek TOD DEod Eotiv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4:23; 

Acts 7:12; 8:23; 3 John 4. 


461. The Substantive Participle as a Limiting Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 


John 4:39; moAdoi Exiotevoay sic MVTOV TOV LALAPELTHV 510. TOV AOYOV 
THs YOvaikds Laptvpovons, many of the Samaritans believed on him 
because of the word of the woman testifying, i.e. of the woman's testi- 
mony. See also Heb. 8: 9; and cf. Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 
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462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Of. 
455, and 427. 

463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 

The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. "In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force." See 
Stevens, u.s., 419, Rem. 1. 


THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 


464. In the use of the simple negatives ov and uy and 
their compounds, ovdi, ovdsic, otE, ODTE, ODKETL, UNSE, LNdEIc, LNTE, 
UNnkEétt, etc., as also of the double negatives ov uy and py} ov, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer .and. more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies In New Testament usage are not mentloned; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referrIng to both. What IS 
said respecting the simple negatives ov and pn applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes ou as its negative. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 
John 1:11; sic t& iS1a HAVE, Kai oi S101 adtov od mapéAaBov, he 

came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 


REM. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild., Encroach- 
ments of pj on ov in later Greek, in A.J: P. I. pp. 45ff. 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has ov, sometimes pn. HA. 
844; G.MT. 69, 70. 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes ov. 


Matt. 6:5; kai 6tav mpooevynobs, odK EcEoVE Wc ot DaOKpPITAi, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites. 


467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, ov is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; yy to imply that a negative 
answer is expected. HA. 1015; G. 1603. 


Matt. 13:55; eby obdtdc gotwv 6 TOD TEKTOVOS Vid«c, is not this the car- 
penter's son? 

John 7:51; pt) 6 vOnos HU@V Kpivet TOV GvOp@mov éav LL} GucovoN 
TpAtov tap’ avtod, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself? 


468. In Rom. 10:18, 19; 1 Cor. 9:4, 5; 11:22, ui od is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
ov making the verb negative, and py implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 


469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by un. But 
ov sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case ou] negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA.1021; G.1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by un. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes ov as its negative, occasionally pw. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes ov. 
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John 9:33; ei uy Hv odtos mapa Oeod, odk HSbvato otEiv OdSdEY, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 24:22. 

Rom. 8:9; ci dé tic ved Xpiotony ovK Eyer, oVtTOS OdK oT adtod, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14: 26. 

Matt. 10:38; Kai 6c od AauPaveEt TOV OTAVPOV AdTOTD Kai GKOAOVOET 
OTiOM LOv, ODK EOTLV LOD GEOG, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9:50; 
14:33; cf. 2 Pet. 1:9; 1 John 4:3. 

Luke 18:4, 5; si kai Tov OEdv od PoPodpAL OVSE GVOPaTOV EvTPETOLLAL, 
OU YE TO MAPEYELW LOL KOTOV TIV YNPaV TADTHV EKSUKHOW AVTIHV, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. 

2 Cor. 13:5; 1) obK Extytv@oketTE EavTOVGS STL Tnoods Xptotds Ev 
Diiv; si uNtL dddKtpoi EoTE, Or NOW ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in you? unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 
1 Tim. 6:3; Tit. 1:6. 


REM. In Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21, ob occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 


470. It is possible that ou in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G. 1383. 2; Th. ei], III. 11.), p on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction; to press it in every case is certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e,g., 1 John 4:3, zév avedpo 6 py OLoAoYET TOV 
Tnootv €k tod PEeod ov«k Eottv, and | John 4:6, dc odK Eottv Ek TOD DEod OvK 
aKovet NuUdv. See also | Tim. 6:3 and Tit. 1:6, where pn is used after si, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 


471. Ei py in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supplied. Of. 274. 


Matt. 17:8; oddéva sidov si pH adtOv Inoodv Lvov, they saw no one 
save Jesus only. 

Mark 9:9; dteoteiAato adtoic iva undevi & ciSov Smnytjowvtan, ei [1 
OTAV O VIG TOD GVOPTOD EK veKPOV AvaoTH, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 
of man should have arisen from the dead. 
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472. In clauses introduced by py as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes oil as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is un. HA. 1021, 1033; G. 1610. 


Rev. 9:4; kai €ppéO0n avdtaic iva pu} aducnoovow Tov YOPTOV TIS YTS, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. The continuation of this sentence by ou81 ...ou81 is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2:8 illustrates the rule. 


473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. HA. 1022; G.1608. 


Matt. 16:11; 2@c od vosite Sti od TEpi Gptwv sizov Div, 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread, 


REM. In | John 2:22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant ov. Cf. 482, and B. p. 355. 


474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by ov. HA. 1021; G. 1608. 


John 8:20; Kai ovddsic Exiacsv avdtov, Sti obTM EANAVEL NH Opa avdtod, 
and no man took him; because his hour was not yet conte. 

Mark 2:24; ide ti motodow Toic odBRaow 6 ovK &EEotww, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful? 


REM. 1. In John 3:18 a causal clause has an Indicative with p71. This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. B. p. 349, Gild. u.s. p. 53. 


REM. 2. Tit. 1:11, dtsdoKovtes & Wy Set is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 
as conditional. Cf. 469. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is uy, except in clauses introduced by 
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the conjunction sn, lest. In these the negative is ob. Con- 
cerning ov pn with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA. 1019, 
1033 ; G. 1610. 


1 John 3:18; py GyamHpuEv Aya, let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:7; py oKAnpbvyts Tas Kapdiacs DuUmvV, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12:20; popodpa1 yap wn THs EAD@V OD C108c DEAW etpw 
vudc, for I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as | would. See also Acts 20: 16; Rom. 10: 15; 1 Cor. 
2:5, 


REM. 1. In Matt. 25:9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction py is 
negatived by ou] (WH. margin), or, according to other MSS., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative ov un. 


REM. 2. In Rom. 5:11 ob pdvov limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Of. 479, 481. 


476. In classical Greek, ou] is used with the Potential 
Optative; 1 with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing pn is used as in 
classical Greek. HA.1020; G. 1608. 


Gal. 6:14; éuoi dé pw} yévotto Kavyio0at, but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11:14; Rom. 3:4, 6, 31, etc. 


477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes py as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
un, lest. HA. 1021, 1022; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 


478. The negative of the Imperative is pj. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 


Luke 12:11; py wepyurvyjonte 1d [7 Tt] GtoAOyHoNoOe, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 
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479. Of the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor. 5: 10, [J meant] not [that 
you should have no company] at all, with the fornicators of this world, etc. 
So also 2 Tim. 2: 14, that they strive not about words, [a thing which is] 
profitable for nothing. The use of ou]x rather than py in | Pet. 3:3 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6 . . . KOopLL0c, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In 1 Pet. 2:18 ob pdvov 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb civa1 understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take py. Thus py 
Lovov occurs in John 13:9; Phil. 2:12; Jas. 1:22. Of. 481. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes ou] as 

its negative in indirect discourse; elsewhere un. HA. 1023, 

1024; G. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 

on the use of py with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes uy 

as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22:23; Agyovtec | sivat dvaotaoty, saying that there is no 
resurrection. 

Luke 11:42; tadta dé det mojoa1 KaKEiva UW TapEivat, but these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 


481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
ou] is sometimes used instead of ty. See Rom. 7:6; 1 Cor. 
1:17; Heb. 7:11; 13:9. This principle applies especially 
in the case of the adverb pLovov. In the New'Testament at 
least, ob LOvov rather than un WOvov occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it applies rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11:52; Acts 21:13; 
26:29; 27:10; Rom. 4:12, 16; 13:5; 2 Cor. 8:10; Phil. 
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1:29; 1 Thess. 2:8. Mn pdovov is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4:18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that sic ov0év limits Aoyio@F}vat in Acts 19:27. 


482. A compound of ov may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by ov, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 


John 5:30; ov dbvapo1 €y@ Toteiv am Euavtod ovdév, J can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7:12; Luke 20:40; John 3:27, etc. 
Probably Acts 26 : 26 should be translated, J am not persuaded (i.e. 
I cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B. p. 
350. 


483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, etc., 
may take py without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. HA. 1029; G. 1615. 


Acts 14:18; kai tadta Aéyovtes WOAIc KaTEMAvOAV TODS OYAOUG TOD 
un ObeEtv adtoic, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 


484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which would regularly 
take py, usually takes od when it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ov. HA. 1034; G.1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative py is retained 
in such a case. 


Acts 4:20; od dvvapue0a yap husic & eldapev Kai NKOVOALEV LT AGAEiv, 
for we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard. 


485. In classical Greek, the participle takes 7 if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ov. HA. 1025; G. 1612; Gild. u.s. (465, 

Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all. relations usually 

take pn as the negative. But participles not conditional in 
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force occasionally take ov, there being in all some seventeen 
instances in the New Testament. 


Acts 13:28; «oi undeuiav aitiav Pavatov evpdvtEc HtNoavto ewatov 
avatpeO[Tva1 avdtov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Luke 12:33; nomoats éavtoic BarAAdvtia wy maAcovpEVa, make for 
yourself purses which wax not old. 

John 5:23; 6 py TULAV TOV DidOV OD TILA TOV TaTEpA, he that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father. 

Matt. 22:11; cidev &k ci GvOpwnov odK évded5vLLEVOV éVSDLLA YELOD, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. 

Acts 17:6; un svpdovtss 6& adtovds Eovpov Tdoova Kai Tivas GdEA@Mods Emi 
TOvSG TOMITApyac, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22:29; Luke 
6:42; 9:33; John 10:12; Acts 7:5; 13:28; 26:22; Gal. 4:8. 


SUCCESSIVE AND DOUBLE NEGATIVES. 


486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 

negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 

tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 

force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 

occur in successive clauses. HA. 1031; G. 1618. 

1Cor 12:15; ob mapa todto OvK EoTIW EK TOD OMULATOG, it is not 
therefore not of. the body. See also 1 John 3: 10; 5: 12. 

Matt. 10:26; obdév yap EoTIV KEKAADLMEVOV 6 ODK ATOKAAL@ONOETAL, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2:21. 


REM. Concerning ty ov in questions, see 468. 


487. The double negative ov uN is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA. 
1032; G. 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13:2; od pt deh] WSe AiBOc Eri AWov Sc od ph KaTAADOR, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

Rev. 2:11; 6 vucdv ov ph dducnOf] Ex Tod Bavatov Tod devtépov, 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rev. 7:16; ob mewdoovovw ETL OSE StYTOOVOW ETL, ODSE LL MECN ET 
avTOvGS O HAtos, they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at all. On Matt. 25: 9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 


488. Ov um is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 


489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative ov pn the effect 
is a Strengthened negation. HA. 1030; G. 1619. 


Luke 23:53; od ovdk Tv ovdsic odnw KEipevoc, where never man had yet 
lain. 

Heb. 13:5; od ph o€ GV Ovd'0d LH O€ EyKaTaAinw, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 

Rom. 13:8; pndevi undév dgeirete, owe no man anything. 
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Adjective Participle, 420-433, see 
under Participle. 
Adjectives of ability, fitness, readi- 


ness, etc., followed by clause with 


tva, 216; followed by Infinitive, 
376; followed by elf with the ar- 
ticular In:finitive, 413. 

Adverbial Participle, 434-455, see 
under Participle. 


Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 3.76. 


Aoristic Present, 13; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 59, 62; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 

Aorist: constant characteristic, 35; 
Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 
35; 31k 
Indicative: Historical, 38; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54; Inceptive, 41; 
Resultative, 42, 87; Gnomic, 43; 
Epistolary, 44; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54; in 
indirect discourse, 49; used pro- 
leptically, 50; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248; in apodosis of 
such condition, 248, 249; with av 
in past general supposition, 26, 
315; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27; English equivalents, 52, 
63; distinction between Aorist 
and Imperfect, 56, 57; between 
Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 

Dependent Moods, 98; Sub- 

junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 
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166, 167; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 163, 
184; Infinitive after prepositions, 
104-109; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 113; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 132, 133; used 
of antecedent action, 134-138; of 
identical action, 139-141; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 
of perception, 146; with lanqa<nw, 
147; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 135, 144, 150, 151. 


Apodosis: defined, 238; force and 


form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249; after future sup- 
position more probable, 250, 263 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
263; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268; may be omitted, 271; its 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. 

Attendant circumstance expressed 
by participle, 449, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 
under Participle; cf. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-232; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 233; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67; by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167; by Imperative, 
180; by Infinitive, 364; negatived 
by IJ.11, 478; apparently negatived 
by 00, 479; negatived by 00 IJ.11, 
488 ; indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses: Present Indicative, 
11; Imperfect Indicative, 23; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288: general 
definition, 278; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282; use of moods 
and tenses, 283; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 ; 
participle equivalent to, 437. 

Conditional sentences, 238-277 ; 
definition, 238; express particular 
or general supposition, 239, 240 ; 
classification, 241; six classes, 
242-265; peculiarities of, 266-277 ; 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 234-236; see 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 
Relative clauses. 


m 


Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. 

Direct Quotations, 334, 335; intro- 
duced by 6t1, 345; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
354. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 

Explanatory relative clauses, 295. 

Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188; general usage of 
such clauses, 189; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future: 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66; 
Aoristic, 59;. Progressive, 60; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64; assertive and 
promissory force, 65; with ov pm, 
66; Imperative Future, 67; in 
third person, 68; Gnomic, 69; 
Deliberative, 70 ; periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72 ; in final clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 215, 
218, 224, Rem. 2; in cor:ditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255; with si by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272; with si expressing an 
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object of desire, 276; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 285 (a); in conditional 
relative clauses, 308; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 317; in 
complementary relative clauses, 
318; in relative clauses intro- 
duced by Gypt, 332; negatives 
with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 

Dependent moods, 99; peri- 
phrastic form made from péAAétv, 
100. 

Participle: represents action 
relatively future, 152; of later 
origin than other participles, 152, 
Rem.; periphrastic form made 
from péAA@v and Infinitive, 153. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 93, 94. 


General and particular suppositions: 


expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present: Indicative, 12; 
Participle, 123-126. 

Genitive absolute, 452-454. 

Gnomic tenses: Present, 12; Aorist, 
43; Future, 69; Perfect, 79. 

Grammar, relation of, to interpreta- 
tion, 2. ; 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
Ei with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272; clause or Infinitive as sub- 
ject of éyévto, 357; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 375; in- 
tensive participle, 448. 

Historical grammar, relation to 
exegetical grammar, 2. 

Historical Present, 14; Historical 
Aorist, 38; Historical Perfect, 
78. 

Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161; 
introduced by wots, 237. 


Imperative: in commands and ex- 


hortations, 180; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 183 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 165; intro- 
duced by wots, 237; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67. 

Imperfect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22; Conative, 23; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat. 
tained wish, 27; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 29; Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation, etc., 
30-32; of verbs of wishing, 33; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248; 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249; with qv in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 315; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 348; peri- 
phrastic form, 34; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 56, 
=e 

Inceptive Aorist, 35, 37; Indicative, 
41; dependent moods, 98; parti- 
ciple, 137. 

Indefinite Aorist, 35, 98. 

Indicative: 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc., 157; in 
qualified assertions, 158, 159. 

In subordinate clauses: in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 
215,224, Rem. 2,227; in clauses 
of cause, 229, 230; in clauses of 
result, 235, 236; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 254-256, 261; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 285 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 293, 
294 ; in conditional relative 
clauses, 301, 308, 309, 313; with 
av, 315; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 317-319; in relative clauses 

introduced by éw<, etc., 826-332 ; 
as logical Sllbject of éyéveto, 857- 
360. 

Negatives with Indicative, 465- 
474. 

Indirect Discourse, 384-856; defini- 
tion, 834, 837; various methods 
of expressing, 389, 840; classical 
usage, 341, 342, 847-350; New 
Testament usage, 343-850; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
851-356; Infinitive in, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460; conditional clauses 
in,258; conditional relative clauses 
in, 305; negatives in, 478. 

Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by iva, 217; by In- 
finitive, 368; by articular Infini- 
tive after sic, 410. 

Indirect Questions, how introduced 
in Greek, 840; after yo, etc., 
346. introduced by dottc, 849; 
by simple relatives, 350. 

Infinitive: origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361; classification of 
uses, 862, 363; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
865; expressing purpose, 366, 
367; as indirect object, 368; ex- 
pressing result, 369-372; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 375; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 876, 377; 
limiting nouns, 378, 379; after 
mptv or mpiv 1, 380-382; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 384, 
885, 390, 857, 360; as appositive, 
386; as object, 387-391, 202, 210; 


in indirect discourse, 890 j force of 


the tensee in indirect discourse, 
110,11.2-:114; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 


Constructions with the article: 
general effect of prefixing the 
article, 392; as subject, 398; as 
object, 394; in apposition, 395; 
with T@ expressing cause, 396; 
with tod expressing purpose, 397 
with tod expressing result, 398 
with tod after adjectives, 399; 
with tod after nouns, 400; with 
Toil after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-408; with tod as subject 
or object, 404, 405; governed by 
prepositions, 406; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 

Intensive Perfect: Indicative, 77; 
dependent moods, 102. 

Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 
mar, 2. 

Latin tenses, two-fold function, 854. 

Moods: enumeration of, 3; in prin- 


cipal clauses, 157-184; finite 


moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc., or 
Contents, §§ 185-360. 

Negatives, 464-489: classical and 
New Testament use in general, 
464; with the Indicative, 465- 
474; with the Subjunctive, 475; 
with the Optative; 476,477; with 
the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 

Object clauses: classification, 186; 
after verbs of exhorting, 200-204; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227; in indirect dis- 
course, 834, 339-850. 

Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 
ment, 174. 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
175-177; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Rem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 259; 
with si expressing an object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 

Participle: general nature, 115,418; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-156. 
Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422; with subject omitted, 
423, 433; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 425; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428; predicate 
adjective participle, 429; its posi- 
tion, 430; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 431; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 432. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434; temporal, 435; conditional, 
436; concessive, 437,438; causal, 
439; causal with cJs, 440, 441; of 
purpose, 442; of means, 443; 
of manner, 444; manner ex- 
pressed by wc with participle, 445, 
446; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that of the verb, 447; Hebraistic 


use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450; more than 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 451; genitive absolute, 
452-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 455. 

Substantive Participle: defined, 
456; as subject, 457; as object, 
458-460; in indirect discourse, 
460; as a limiting genitive, 461; 
its position, 462; distinction from 
adjective participle used substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 


Particular and general conditions: 


expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 


Perfect: 


Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77; Historical, 78; 
Gnomic, 79; Aoristic, 80, 88; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated 
from the moment of speaking 

(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82; used prolepti- 
cally, 50; periphrastic form, 84; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods: denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101; Intensive, 102; peri- 
phrastic form, 103 ; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111; Infinitive in in. 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 


Participle: of completed action 


or existing state, 154 ; periphrastic 
form, 155; for a Pluperfect, 156. 


Periphrastic forms: in general, 20, 


431; Present Indicative, 20; Im- 
perfect, 34; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72; Perfect. Indicative, 84; Plu- 
perfect, 91; Future Perfect, 94; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153; Perfect Participle, 155. 

Pluperfect Indicative: of completed 
action, 89; of existing state, 90, 
92; periphrastic form, 91; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179; negatives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-432, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present: 
Indicative: most constant char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11; Conative, 11; General or 
Gnomic, 12; Aoristic, 13; His- 
torical, 14; used for Future, 15; 
kao, Taps, etc., 16; of past 
action still in progress, 17; in in- 
it. direct discourse, 19; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198; in an appositive clause, 213, 
Rem.; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261 ; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 313; after oc and 
referring to the future, 326; after 
Ews and referrIng to the present, 
328. 

Dependent moods, 96; peri- 
phrastic.form, 97; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112. 

Participle: of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action, 


120-122; General, 123-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127; Conative, 129 ; 
for the Future, 130; of action 

still in progress, 131. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses: 

Indicative: Present, 8-11; Im- 
perfect, 21-23; Futtlre, 60. 

Dependent moods: Present, 96. 

Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-131. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 163; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165,184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem. 2. 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167; used only in Aorist, 
163; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis: defined, 238; force and 
form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242- 
247; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 263; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264; in past general sup- 
position, 265; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268; substitutes for, 269; omitted, 
270; equivalent to an oath, 272; 
its verb omitted, 273; containing 
an apodosis, 276; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of 6t1, 
clause, 277.; concessive protases, 
278; particIple equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 436,437. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by iva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317; by Infinitive 
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without the article, 366; by In- 
finitive with acts, 370(d), 371(d); 


Result: several conceptions of, 370 ; 
methods of expressing, 371 ; actual 


by Infinitive with dc, 372; by In- 
finitive with tod, 397; by articular 
Infinitive after sic, 409; after 1pdc, 
414. 

Questions: various classes of, 169; 


negatives with, 467, 468. See clause 


also Indirect Questions. cf. 222; by 
Relative clauses: classification, 289- 
291; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289,290. 

Definite Relative clauses: in- 
troduced by relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and 
tenses, 293; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences: 
defined, 289, 290, 296; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299; six: classes, 300-315; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 316; introduced by 
éw<c, 329. 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-319. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning until, etc., 321- 
333; introduced by éwe, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
325, 326; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
324, 326; referring to a past fact, 
327; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 328; introduced by éwc¢ 
od or £a¢ Stov, 330; introduced by 
aypi, Gypr od, etc., 331, 332; intro- 
duced by piv, 333. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469,470, 474. 

Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 


result expressed by ote with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 235, 236, 
369, 370 (a) (b), 371 (a) (b); by 
articular Infinitive with sic, 411; 
conceived result expressed by 
introduced by iva, 218,219, 
Infinitive usually with 

wots, 369, 370 (c), 371 (c); by 
Infinitive with tod, 398; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with gic, 411; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (d), 
371 (d). 


Resultative Aorist, 35, 37, 42, 87. 
Shall and will in translating the 


Greek Future, 65. 


Subjunctive: 


In principal clauses: Hortatory, 
160, 161; with GgEc or dedpo pre- 
fixed, 161; Prohibitory, 162-164, 
166, 167; Deliberative, 168-171; 
with 0éAstc etc. prefixed, 171; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172, 173. 

In subordinate clauses: in pure 
final clauses, 197 ; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhorting, 
etc., 200; after 9€Aw@ 203; in 
clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by iva, 211-214; in 
complementary and epexegetic 
clauses introduced by iva, 215- 
217; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by iva, 218-220; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger (expressed), 224; 

(implied), 225; after éGv in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after ci in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253; with si, expressing an object 
of desire, 276; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect discourse, 258; 
after lap ill condItional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 285 (b); in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with dv or édv), 303, 304; 
(without &v), 307; retained in 
indirect discourse, 305; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dv), 312; 

in complementary relative clauses, 
318, 319 ; after mc [Gv], 322-325 ; 
after wc ov or we Stov, 330 ; after 


aYpl, WEXpL, etc., 331; after mpiv, 
333. 
Negatives with Subjunctive, 475. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
187. 

Suppositions: distinction between 
particular and general, 239, 240, 
257; implied in relative clause 
289, 290, 296, 297; particular and 
general, 298, 299; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 183; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 436. 

Substantive Participle, 456-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
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Tenses: enumeration of, 4; primary 


and secondary, 4; two-fold func- 
tion of, 5 ; chief function, 5, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
15, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
5 ; denote time relative to that of 
speaking,7; apparent exceptions, 
7 ; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 95; use of each tense 
ill detail, 96-114; tenses of the 
Infinitive after preposltlons, 104- 
109; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118; use of each tense 
in detail (see Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). 


Will and shall in translating the 


Greek Future, 65. 


Wishes: expressed by Optative, 175- 


177; by the Future Indicative, 27, 
Rem. 2 ; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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Axov@, Present with force of Per- 
fect, 16. 
"AV: 

With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cns- 
tomary past action, 26 ; in past 
general supposition, 315 ; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 
249; cases in which it is not to be 
regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf. 32, 33); with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 309. 

With Subjunctive: in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 303; implying 
present general supposition, 312 ; 
relative clauses introduced by 
Ewc, 322; after Gypt, 332; after 
Ome in final clauses, 196; for é6v 
in conditional clauses, 250. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
L79, 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 316; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 306; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 344, Rem. 1. 
‘Avti with tod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 
‘Amé8avov with force of Perfect, 47. 


‘Agéc and agete prefixed to Horta 
tory Subjunctive, 161. 
‘Axpt, 331, 332. 
BovaAec0e prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 
Téyova, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 
(Mark?) only, 88. 
Asvpo or dsdte prefixed to Hortatory 
Subjunctive, 161. 
Ata with to and the Infinitive, 108, 
406-408. 
Awott as a causal particle, 228. 
Avé with Infinitive as subject, 385. 
"EG : 
Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 260; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260 ; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for Gv, 304, 
312, Rem. 
Concessive, 279-281,286 (b). 
"EQv Kai, concessive, 279,280,286 (b), 
287; conditional, 282. 
"EBovaAouny without év, 33. 
"Eyéveto o€, construction after, 357- 
360. 
"Eyvov with force of Perfect, 47. 
"Eoet with Infinitive denoting pres- 
ent obligation, 32. 
Ei: 
Conditional: with present or 
past tense of the Indicative in 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 243; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 266; with Present Indicative 


Eic with t6 and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 409-413. 

“Eusddov with the Infinitive, 73. 

Ev with 1 and the Infinitive, 109, 


ill present general supposttton, 406, 407, 415. 
261; with a past tense of the ”Evekev with tod and the Infinitive, 
Indicative in condition contrary 406, 407. 


to fact, 248; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 264, 256; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 252, 253; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for éav with Subjunctive 


"EGéotnv with force of Perfect, 47. 

'Ensi, émedn, EmeioyEp as causal 
particles, 228. 

"Eoynka as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

"Eg' ® as a causal particle, 228. 

"Exo, followed by indirect delibera- 
tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 

‘Ea@paka as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

“Eas: force as a relative adverb, 321, 


or fl with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 258; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 259; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of Ott, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281; with a 


introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 322, 323, 326, 329; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 324, 326, 329 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 325; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 327; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328; fol- 


lowed by od or Stov, 330; with tod 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 


present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284; with Future Indie- 


ative, 285. "H, Infinitive after, 374; after Irpl", 
Interrogative, in indirect ques- 333, Rem. 2, 381. 
tions, 340. "H@eAov without av, 33. 
Ei 6€ and i 6é unye used elliptically, "Hk, force of Present tense, 16. 
2150 Hvyounv without tv, 33. 


Ei xai concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., OéAgtc and OéA¢te prefixed to De- 
288; conditional, 282, 286. liberative Subjunctive, 171. 
Ei py without dependent verb, mean- “Iv: New Testament usage, 191, 221, 


ing except, 274, 471. 
Ei@e in unattainable wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1. 

EiAnoa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 
Eiui used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 34, 71, 

84, 91, 97, 103, 155, 431. 
Eipnka as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 


223; in pure final clauses, 197- 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-203; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205, 206; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214 ; in complementary and 
epexegetic clauses, 215-217; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kai ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kai éav, concessive, 279, 281, 285 
(b); conditional, 282. 

Kai éyéveto, construction after, 357- 
360. 

Kai si concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kaizep with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kéxpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

Aap0dve participle with, 147. 

MéAAM, HéAAEtv, etc., with Infinitive, 

72, 73, 100, 153. 

Meté with t6 and the Infinitive, 105, 

406, 407. 

Méyp1, 331. 


classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the. Indicative: in ques- 
tions expectmg a negative answer, 
467, 468; in conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

With the Subjunctive, 475, 162, 
163. 

With the Optative of Wishing, 
476. 

With the Imperative, 478, 163. 

With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering, 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 

With participles, 485. 

My as a final particle: New Testa- 
ment uses, 193 j in pure final 
clauses, 199; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger, 224-227. 


M7? as a negative, and its compounds : 


Mn yévoito, 177. 

M7 ov, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
of hindering, etc., 484. 

“Ootic as an interrogative, 349. 

“Onac, New Testament usage,. 192, 
196; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
205, 207. 

“Ott as a causal particle, 228. 

“Ott introducing indirect quotation, 
339 (a), 343 ; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 345. 

Ov and its compounds: classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
465; with Imperative Future, 466 ; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and con- 
cessive clauses, 469, 470; after uy 
as a conjunction, 472; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after uy 
as a conjunction, 475. 

With limitations of the Im- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481; compounds of ov with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by ov, 482. 

With participles, 485. 

Ov pH, emphatic negative: with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488; with the Sub. 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172,173,487; after another nega- 
tive, 489. 
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“Ogedov in expression of wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

Ilépeyu, force of Present tense, 16. 

IleziotevKa as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Ilezoinka as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

IlézowWa as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Ilémpakev as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

IIptv with a finite mood, 333; with 
the Infinitive, 380-382. 

IIp6 with tod and the Infinitive, 106, 
406, 407. 

IIpdc with 16 and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 414. 

YoCopusevot, force of tense, 125. 


TO, tod, Td, Infinitive with, 392-417. 


“Ymdpyo used in the formation of 


periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 


‘Qc: New Testament usage as a final 


particle, 194; with the Infinitive 
denoting purpose, 372; with a 
causal participle, 440, 441; with 
the participle expressing manner, 
445, 446. 


‘Qotse : denoting result with Indica- 


tive and Infinitive, 234, 235; with 
Indicative, 236, 370 (a), 371 (a); 
introducing principal verb, any 
mood, 237; with Infinitive denot- 
ing result, 369-371; with the In- 
finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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SECTION SECTION 
Matt. 1: 18 453, 457 Matt. 5: 41 308 
Matt.1:19 387 Matt.5:42 180 
Matt. 1: 22 222223 Matt. 6: 1 107, 406, 414 
Matt. 1: 23 20 Matt. 6: 5 231, 232, 466 
Matt.2:2 157 Matt.6:11 98 
Matt.2:3 439 Matt. 6:13 162 
Matt. 2: 9 326 Matt. 6: 16 231, 457 
Matt. 2:10 439 Matt. 6:25. 171 
Matt. 2: 13 72, 397 Matt. 6: 27 443 
Matt. 2:15 Dae Matt. 6:30. 243 
Matt. 2:20 127 Matt. 6:31 169 
Matt. 3: 14 23, 378 Matt. 6: 34 162 
Matt. 3: 15 384, 429 Matt. 7: 1 197 
Matt. 3:17 55 Matt.7:4 161 
Matt.4:2 134 Matt.7:6 199 
Matt. .4 : 3 200, 242 Matt. 7: 10 269 
Matt. 4: 4 68 Matt. 7: 12 171, 304 
Matt. 4:14. 222 Matt. 7:13 124 
Matt.5:6 124 Matt.7:17 12 
Matt. 5:10 286 Matt. 8:3 39 
Matt.5:17 98, 366 Matt.8:8 216 
Matt. 5: 18. 172,322 Matt. 8: 17 222: 
Matt. 5: 19 303, 310 Matt. 8: 20 346 
Matt. 5: 20. 250 Matt. 8: 31 182, 256 
Matt. 5: 21 46, 52, 54 Matt. 8: 32 182 
Matt. 5: 23 96 Matt. 9: 17 215 
Matt. 5: 25 97, 330 Matt. 9: 20 131 
Matt. 5: 28 414 Matt. 9: 21 250, 257 
Matt. 5: 29, 30 214, 256 Matt. 9: 25 53 
Matt. 5: 39 309 Matt. 9: 30 209 
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Matt. 10: 1 
Matt.10:4 
Matt.10: 14 
Matt. 10: 23 
Matt. 10:25 
Matt. 10: 26 
Matt.10:32 
Matt. 10. 33 
Matt.10:37 
Matt.10:38 
Matt.10.39 


Matt.10:42 
Matt.11:14 
Matt.11:41 
Matt.11:14 
Matt.11:21 
Matt.11:25 
Matt.11:28 
Matt.11:29 
Matt.12:3 
Matt.12:14 
Matt.12:17 
Matt.12:18 
Matt.12:20 
Matt.12:31 
Matt.13:5,6 
Matt.13:12 
Matt.13:14 
Matt.13:15 
Matt.13:17 
Matt.13:30 
Matt.13:33 
Matt.13.35 
Matt.13:46 
Matt.13:53 
Matt.13:55 
Matt.14:3 
Matt.14:4 
Matt. 14: 7 
Matt.14:9 
Matt. 14: 13 
Matt. 14: 36 
Matt. 15: 2 
Matt. 15: 6 


Matt.10:40,41. 


SECTION 
371 

142 

310 

325 

214 

486 

308 

307, 308 
423, 428 


313, 428, 469 


428 
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Matt. 15: 20 
Matt.16:1 
Matt.16:11 
Matt. 16: 13 
Matt.16:19 
Matt. 16: 20 
Matt.16:22 
Matt. 16. 25 
Matt.16:26 
Matt.16:27 
Matt.16.35 
Matt.17:5 
Matt.17:8 
Matt.18:4,5 
Matt.18:6 


Matt.18:10 
Matt.18:18 
Matt.18:21 
Matt.18:30 
Matt.18:33 
Matt.19:4 

Matt.19:10 
Matt.19:14 
Matt.19:21 
Matt.19:27 
Matt.20:10 
Matt.20:19 
Matt.20:22 


Matt.21:42 
Matt.21:19 
Matt.21:32 
Matt.21.34 
Matt.21:38 
Matt.21:41 
Matt.22:11 
Matt.22:14 
Matt.22:15 
Matt. 22: 23 
Matt. 22:28 
Matt. 22: 29 
Matt. 23: 2 
Matt. 23: 12 
Matt. 23: 13 


Matt.18:8, 9. 


Matt.20:26, 27. 


SECTION 
393 


Matt. 23: 20 
Matt. 23: 23 
Matt. 23: 33 
Matt. 24: 4 
Matt.24:6 
Matt. 24: 12 
Matt.24:13 
Matt. 24: 20 
Matt. 24: 22 
Matt. 24: 23 
Matt. 24: 45 
Matt.25:6 
Matt. 25: 8 
Matt. 25: 9 
Matt. 25: 16 
Matt. 25: 27 
Matt.26:2 
Matt. 26: 4 
Matt. 26: 15 
Matt. 26: 17 
Matt. 26: 18 
Matt. 26: 19 
Matt. 26: 24 
Matt. 26: 32 
Matt. 26: 33 
Matt. 26: 35 
Matt. 26: 36 
Matt. 26: 43 
Matt. 26: 48 
Matt.26:52 
Matt. 26: 54 
Matt.26:56 
Matt.27:1 
Matt.27:4 
Matt. 27: 8 
Matt. 27 :17 
Matt. 27: 20 
Matt. 27: 21 
Matt. 27: 31 
Matt. 27 : 33 
Matt. 27: 41 
Matt. 27: 43 
Matt. 27: 49 
Matt.27:63 
Matt. 28: 6 
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Matt. 28: 15 
Matt. 28: 18 


Mark 1: 7 
Mark 1:9 
Mark 1: 11 
Mark1:17 
Mark 1: 22 
Mark 1: 24 
Mark 1: 31 
Mark 1: 40 
Mark 2:5 
Mark 2: 16 
Mark 2: 18 
Mark 2: 20 
Mark 2: 23 
Mark2:24 
Mark 2: 28 


Mark 4:31 
Mark 4:37 
Mark 4:39 
Mark 5: 4 

Mark 5: 15 
Mark 5: 16 
Mark 5: 18 


Mark 5 : 24 
Mark 5: 25 
Mark 5: 33 
Mark 5: 35 
Mark 5:36 

Mark 5: 41 


Mark 5: 19, 20. 
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SECTION 
18, 52 
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Mark 6: 2 
Mark 6: 9 
Mark 6: 10 
Mark 6: 25 
Mark 6: 31 
Mark 6: 34 
Mark 6: 36 
Mark 6: 45 
Mark 6:50 
Mark 6: 56 
Mark 7: 12 
Mark 8: 1, 2. 
Mark 8:12 
Mark 8:14 
Mark 8:29 
Mark 8: 35 
Mark 9: 6 
Mark 9: 9 
Mark 9: 10 
Mark 9: 11 
Mark 9: 12 
Mark 9 : 22 
Mark 9: 26 
Mark 9: 28 
Mark 9: 31 
Mark 9: 35 
Mark 10: 11 
Mark 10: 22 
Mark 10: 32 
Mark 10: 36 
Mark 10: 40 
Mark 10: 43 
Mark 10: 51 
Mark11:13 
Mark 11: 14 
Mark 11: 16 
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Mark 11: 23 
Mark 11: 24 
Mark 11: 25 
Mark 11 : 27 
Mark 11 : 28 
Mark 11: 31 
Mark 12: 7 
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365 
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171 
368 
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346 
328 
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315 
482 


Mark 12: 12 
Mark 12: 18 
Mark 12: 33 
Mark 12: 41 
Mark 12: 44 , 
Mark 13: 2 
Mark 13:5 
Mark 13: 11 
Mark 13:18 
Mark 13: 21 
Mark 13: 22 
Mark 13: 30 
Mark 13:34 
Mark 14:2 
Mark 14:12 
Mark 14: 14 
Mark 14: 21 
Mark 14: 28 
Mark 14: 29 
Mark 14: 30 
Mark 14: 31 
Mark 14: 32 
Mark 14: 41 
Mark 15: 9 
Mark 15: 36 
Mark 15: 44 
Mark 16: 3 
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Luke 1: 1 

Luke 1: 8 

Luke 1: 9 

Luke 1: 10 
Luke1:21 

Luke 1: 22 
Luke 1: 29 
Luke 1:33 
Luke 1: 38 
Luke 1: 43 
Luke 1: 54 
Luke 1: 57 
Luke 1: 59 
Luke 1: 62 
Luke 1: 66 
Luke 1: 72 
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387 


406 


380 
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Luke 7 : 4 
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Luke7:19 
Luke 7 : 35. 
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400 

77, 79 397 
400 
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106, 400 
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91, 114, 333, 
344, 390, 431 
109, 397 
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404, 405, 449 
71 

34 

432 

62 

316 
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360 
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